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In and Around Boston 


A New Vocation 

The Boston ministers listened last Monday 
to Prof. H. L. Willett, one of the brightest of 
Chicago University’s large faculty. He drew 
attention to the general and colossal ignorance 
of the Bible which incapacitates so many young 
people from understanding much of the best 
literature, to say nothing of their ethical loss 
through missing acquaintance with the history 
of a people animated by a pure religious pas- 
sion. The *‘ new vocation ’’ which he advocates 
is Bible teaching, for which the teacher should 
receive thorough preparation embracing ex- 
haustive knowledge of the history and con- 
tents of the Bible, with everything pertaining 
thereto. He believes there is a demand for 
such thoroughly equipped teachers in schools, 
colleges and even theological seminaries. 

The meeting recommended that all Congre- 
gational churches in Massachusetts which 
have not yet contributed for the relief of the 
sufferers by the San Francisco fire, be asked 
to take a special offering next Sunday. It was 
voted to ask the Congregational Club to re- 
quest its president, Mr. Samuel Usher, to act 
as treasurer to receive such contributions and 
Rev. Messrs. F. S. Hunnewell, Daniel Evans 
and J. G. Taylor were appointed a committee 
to co-operate in this service with the commit- 
tee of the Club which was appointed by that 
body on Monday evening. 


Dr. Morgan Gaining 


Dr. Charles L. Morgan, formerly pastor of 
the Jamaica Plain church and now over the 
First Church, Elgin, Il)., is stepping for the 
present at Newton with relatives and is gain- 
ing steadily, after several months of physical 
disabilities. He expects to be able to resume 
his work at Elgin in the early summer. He 
has received a warm welcome from his many 
friends in this vicinity. 

Death of Mr. Bixby 

Rey. J. P. Bixby died in Los Angeles, Cal., 
April 18, after an illness of several months. 
He has been a familiar figure in ministerial 
circles in Boston for more than a generation. 
He was a graduate of Williams College, class 
of 1858, and studied theology at Andover and 
Union (New York) Seminaries. His pastorates 
were in Milford, Oak Place and First Presby- 
terian, Boston, and in Norwood, where he 
remained twelve years. In 187 he became 
pastor of the First Congregational Church, 


Revere, and has since been engaged in religious ! 
and reform work in that community. He 
started the Pablic Library, and also the first 
local paper of the town, organized in 1889 a 
school for training students for evangelistic 
work ard forthe ministry, which he called the 
Lay College. This was later incorporated as 
the Boston Evangelical Institute. He Jed in 
organizing Trinity Congregational Church at 
Beachmont, preached there for several years, 
and had charge of a home for aged ministers 
built under his direction and called the Dew- 
ing Memorial Building. He was a leader in 
temperance work, and active in many ways 
in promoting the moral and religious life of 
the community. He leaves a wife and two 
daughters, who have been his efficient co- 
workers. 


Death of John M. Fiske 


Religicus, as well as business circles, suffer 
a severe loss in the death of Mr. Fiske. He 
has been for more than forty years deputy 
collector of customs at Boston, and has long 
been an influential member of Mt. Vernon 
Church. He was a graduate of Yale, class of 
1856, and went to New Haven last week to 
make arrangements for a reunion of his class 
on its fiftieth anniversary next June. His 
death occurred Saturday afternoon, April 21, 
after a very brief illness. He leaves a widow, 
son and daughter. 

Mr. Fiske was born in Boston in 1834, 
entered the Harvard Law School after leav- 
ing Yale and was admitted to the bar in 1861. 
He was. one of the best authorities in the 
country on customs rules and principles, a 
man of the highest integrity, universally 
trusted and a friend loved and lovable. His 
death takes from Congregational circles in 
Boston a strong and wise supporter. 


Archbishop O’Connell Welcomed to the City 


At a formal and elaborate banquet given in 
Symphony Hall last week by the laity of the 
diocese of Boston, the new coadjutor arch- 
bishop, O’Connell, was welcomed to the city 
by some of its representative citizens, Protes- 
tant as well as Catholic. Archbishop 0’Con- 
nell was irenic in his temper and words and 
made a good impression. His firstappearance 
in the city in a civic capacity, came at the 
noonday mass meeting on the 21st, when to- 
gether with Bishops Lawrence and Mallalieu 
he represented the clergy of Boston at the 
meeting called to raise funds for the Califor- 
nia sufferers. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 
National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
MISSIONS, Congregational Housé, Boston, Frank H. 
Wiggin, Treasurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. aud 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, t » whom donations and subcrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Rey. Joseph s. Clark, 
D. D., Editorial Secretary: Rev. Washington Choate, 
D. D., Corresponding Secretary; Don O. Shelton, Asso- 
ciate Secretary. 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Central 
Office, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. Educational and 
evangelistic work in tue South and West and ip Porto 
Rico and Hawaii. Bostou Office, 615 Congregational 
House. Chicago Office, 153 La Salle Street. Checks 
should be drawn to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY, 
Aids in building churches and parsonages. Rev. Charles 
H. Richards, Uv. D., Secretary; Charles E. Hope, Treas- 
urer, 105 East 22nd St., New York, N.Y. Rev. W. W. 
Newell, 151 Washington St., Chicago_Ill.; Rev: G. A. 
Hood. Congregational House, Boston, .; Rev. H. H. 
Wikoff, Y. M. C. A. Building, San Francisco, Ual., Field 
Secretaries. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Society (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for studeuts for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in sevevteen_ states. 
Thirteen Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Edward 8. Tead, Correspondiug Secretary ; 8S. F. Wilkins, 
Treasurer. Offices,612,613 Congregational House, Bos- 
ton; 151 Washington st., Chicago, LiL. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
laid scott, LD. D , President: F. K Sanders, Ph. D., Sec- 
retery ; Phineas Huvbard, Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department sustains Sunday school mis- 
sionaries, furnishes lessun helps, libraries and other nec- 
essary literature to new and needy schools vitibegery ss 
or at reduced cost. The administrative expenses of this 
department are defrayed by appropriations from the 
Business Department. All contsibutions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly for mission- 
ary work 

he Kusiness Department, known in the trade as The Pii- 
grim Press, pepkeeee The Congregationalist and Christian 
World, the Pilgrim series of Lesson Helps aud Sunda: 
school papers, books for Sunday school and home read- 
Ing Records and Requisites fur churches and Sunaay 
schools, and sells the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missiona: y Depart nent to which, however, 
it makes annua) appropriations. Orders for books and 
subscriptions for prriodicals should be sent to the 
0. 8. 8. & Pub. Society; those from Ohio and all states 
east to 14 Beacon Street. Boston; from Interior and 
Western states to 175 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND* 
(Corporate name * Trustees of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Vongregational ministers or their widows. 
Request donations fur Permanent Fund and current use, 
from churches, individuals and by bequest. President, 


Rey. H. A. Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, kev. Wm. A. Rice,’ 


D. D., Fourth Ave , and 2znd St ,N. ¥ ; Treasurer, Rev. 
Samuel B. Forbes, 206 Wethersfield Ave., Hartford, Ct. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated 
1828. President, Rev. Alexander McKenzie, DY 
Treasurer; Geo. Gould; Corresponding Secretary, Rey. 
C. P. Osborne, Room 61 Congregational House, poston. 
mpeg be tee tee society devoted to the material. social, 
un Oral and religions welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and supported mainly by the churches of New England. 
Bequests should be made payable to the Boston Sea~ 
mau’s Friend Society. Contributions from churches 
and individuals solicited. 


ra iain 


Massachuselts and Boston 


THE MASsSA4CHESETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
No. 609 Congregational House, Rev. F. &. Emrich, D. D., 
Secretary; Kev. Joshua Coit, Treasurer. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ROARD OF PASTORAL Sup- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tign, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pe pit supplies in Massa:husetts and in other sta es. 

oom 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rey. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in thisname. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Kuildivg. Apply for aid to 
¥. E. Emricb, 609 Congregational House. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and supvoit of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Bostor and its suburbs. 
Charles H. Rutan, Pres ; Uv. E. Kelsey, Treas. ; George H. 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Buston. 


Women’s Organizations 


WomAB’s BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704 Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
E. Harriet Stanwood, Home Secretary. 


WomMAN’s HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607 Congregational House, Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer; Miss Mary U.-E. Jackson, Home Secretary. 


THE WOMAN’s SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congregational House, Boston. Miss 
Grace Soren, freasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 








Any Book You See Reviewed 


in this or any other paper or magazine 
may always be secured at as low a price 
as anywhere in the country from 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 
The Pilgrim Press 1s:scm st, sosron 
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Low RATES TO CALIFORNIA AND RETURN VIA 
NICKEL PLATE Roap.—Tickets on sale daily April 
24 to May 4. Good return limit and stopover 
privileges. Before arranging for your trip write 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





MANY of the old customers of Jones, McDuffee 
& Stratton, who were for thirty-two years at the 
corner of Franklin and Federal Streets, are yet 





unaware of their new location in the new ten-floor | 


building, 33 Franklin Street, corner of Hawley, 
near Summer and Washington Streets. Their re- 


cent importation of China and Glass enables them | 


to exhibit attractive lines. 


“FISH AND GAME CoUNTRY.”’—A new booklet 
issued by Boston & Maine Passenger Department, 
Boston. The angler who js planning or preparing 
@ vacation this spring or summer should write to 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, General Passenger 
Department, sending a two-cent stamp for the new 
illustrated booklet entitled, ‘‘ The Fish and Game 
Country.” It will be mailed to any address. This 
book is entirely new, having just come from the 
printers; has a beautiful colored drawing on the 
cover and about sixty pages of choice illustrations 
and reading matter. 


THE NEW HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINER, KAIS- 
ERIN AUGUSTE VICTORIA.—A party of distin- 
guished engineers, newspaper representatives, etc., 
have just returned to Hamburg from Stettin, where 
they had proceeded upon the invitation of the Ham- 
burg-American Line, to be shown over the compa- 
ny’s new giant steamer, Kaiserin Auguste Victoria, 
which is now receiving the last finishing touches at 
the shipyards of the Vulcan Ship- Building Company. 
Swarms of workmen are continually at work, day 
and night, as the great vessel is to be delivered in 
Hamburg in a few weeks from now for the custom- 
ary trial voyages before she enters upon her first 
trip across the Atlantic. The Kaiserin Auguste 
Victoria, or Auguste Victoria as she is commonly 
called, is not the old express steamship of that 
name, but an entirely new vessel. In fact, she is 
the largest steamship ever built. She is of 25,500 
tons gross register, 43 000 tons displacement, and 
there are eight (8) decks above the water line. A 
Ritz-Carlton restaurant « la carte, elevators, 50 
suites and Chambres de Luxe, most of them with 
private bath and toilet, gymnasium, electric baths 
and massage, special telephone service, and last but 
not least a magnificent Palm Garden with playing 
fountains, etc., furnished and equipped by three of 
the best-known French firms, will be among the at- 
tractions of this steamer. The Kaiserin Auguste 
Victoria has a length of over 700 feet and is 78 feet 
beam. she will carry 550 passengers in first clas3, 
350 in second class, 300 in third class and 2,300 in 
her steerage, so that with her crew of 650 officers 
and men she will have room for 4,150 souls. Her 
cargo holds will have a eapacity for 16,000 tons of 
freight. 


Steps Christward 


Counsels for Young Christians 








By HOWARD ALLEN BRIDGMAN 


A BOOK FOR ALL 
WHO want TO LIVE 
IN THE STRENGTH 
and by THE STAND- 
ARDS OF CHRIST 








A Western Estimate 

‘1 have just finished reading the third chapter, 
‘Helps by the Way.’ I cannot recall anything so 
exactly adapted to young Christians as this chapter. 
The book has a freshness which makes it peculiarly 
attractive. I shall be glad to make wide uses of it 
in my work with both young and older Christians.” 

Spencer, Io. D. 


Single copies, bound prettily in red and 
gold, 75 cents net; student’s edition, in paper, 
30 cents. 
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expiration on the address label. If aspecial receipt is 
wanted astamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADD .—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISOCONTINUANOKS.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be — at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 
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, FOR EASTER 
WEDDINGS 


Use the Popular Wedding Book 


Our Marriage Vow 


The Service and the Minister’s Certificate. Printed 
in pica type, 16mo (44x 63), rubricated. Each copy 
in a white card-board box. 

The following styles are for GENERAL USE with 
Certificate to be filled out by Clergyman of ANY 
denomination. 

No. 30. White Cloth, gilt edges, - - 
*,* Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 
*,* The names of br'de and groom, and date of mar- 

riage, can be stamped in gold on any style at the rate of 

20 cents per line. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publishers 
2 and 3 Bible House, NEW YORK 


DON’T 


decide on the new hymn book for your church or 
Sunday School until you have seen 
DEVOTIONAL SONCS 
By three famous composers, DOANE, KIRKPATRICK 
and MAIN. 

256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 
A returnable copy for examination will be:mailed upon 
request. Published by the pubiishers ef,the famous 
“Gospel Hymns.” 

THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 











$0.75 net 











Religious Notices 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
8t., New. York. Organized May, 1828; Incorporated 
April, 1833. Object: to improve the moral and social 
con ‘ition of seamen. Sustains chaplains and mission- 
aries ; promotes temperance homes and boarding houses 
in | ing seaports at home and abroad; provides libra- 
ries for outgoin Aa | publishes the Satlor’s Maga- 


zine, Seaman's an e Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the society at New York. 

CHARLES A. STODDARD, D. D., fo 

WILLIAM C. STURGES, Vice-President. 
Rev. G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 


Wants 


For Sale, farms and residences of every description. 
A large list from which to select; good towns. A. J. 
Gilmore, Holliston, Mass. 














Manager for branch office New York. Must know 
bookkeeping. $25. Write for list other sitions. 
Business Opportunity Co., 1 Union Square, New York. 


Anxious fora change in location? We can help you 
to a good position in apy ey desired. Write us to- 
day. Hapgoods, Suite 509, 309 Broadway, New York. 


Wanted, by a young woman teacher (white), position 
either as Companion or as matron in Fresh Air Home or 
other institution. References furnished and requested 
in return. Address Miss L. J. Loucks, Jackson Uollege, 
Jackson, Miss. 


Wanted, a Mother’s Helper in minister’s famil 
where there are four young children and one mai 

kept. Apply, giving references, age, experience and 
salary expected to Mrs. Hoeck, 70 Wyman Street, 
Brockton, Mass. 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
Mountains. Spend your summer vacation with me. 
Tne best way. e inexpensive way. Fifth season. 

wo limited 8 of ladies and gentlemen. Address 
Rev. Robert C. Bryant, Rockford, Iil. 





To rent, for the , a sinall, pleasant, neat cot- 
e in the quiet, beautiful village of Cornwall, Ct. 
Comfortable, well-shaded veranda aud yard. Desirable 
for those seeking rest. Terms reasonable. Address C. 
M. Cole, Cornwall, Litchfield Co., Ct. 


For Sale or te Bent, Hawkes Cottage, seven 
rooms, furnished, Bear Island, Lake Winnepesaukee ; 
under large pines, near steamboat landing. Good water, 
fine soonesy. goed boating, fishing and bathing. Inquire 
of Rev. Albert S. Hawkes, Wilson, Ut. 


Furnished House in Sharon, Mass. Centrally lo- 
cated, very accessible to Boston, house of six rooms and 
bath, with modern improvements, all in first class con- 
dition. Will be rented by the month or season, as pre- 
ferred. Address S.,14,care The Congregationalist, bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Europe. Few more tojoin C. E. party to Geneva Con- 
vention, Holland, Germany, Switze:land, Italy. Return 
by Mediterranean steamer via Gibraltar and Azores; 
5U days’ tour for $215, all fares and board. Cheapest 
rates yet high-toned party. Address Rev. H. Martin 
Kellogg, Ekonk, Ct. 


Wanted, Parker’s People’s Bible, Stoddard’s Lec- 
tures, Beacon Lights of History, New International 
Encyclopedia, Ame: icapa, Century Dictionary, Warner’s 
Libiary. Appleton’s American Encyclopedia with index 
and ail anuuals, these and Britannica, Modern Elo- 
quence, Historians’ History and Forbush’s Travel Les- 
sons in Life of Christ, unsurpassed for the Sunday 
school, for saie. Address Buok-exchange, Derby, Ct. 


:)Fer Sale, a fine property at Essex, N. ¥.,!on the 
immediate shore of Lake Champlain. An elegant house, 
fourteen rooms, modern piumbing. Water from the 
lake over the house. Five acres of excellent land. 
Beautiful shade trees. An orchard, apple. pear, plum, 
cherry trees. The place is admirab ty situated for a 
resid For fu: ther desc — and terms 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 





of sale write to Rev. Uharles N. Wilder 235-E. 76th 
Street, Chicago, lil. 
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church. 


him out to be a great man. 


the Haystack Meeting. 


giving Mills’s motto ‘WE 





Let the pastor preach on the 


tributed have them say together ‘‘WE CAN IF WE 
We suggest Sunday, May 13, as a good time. 


AMERICAN BOARD 


Million Dollar Campaign 





THE OBSERVANCE OF MAY 13 AS HAYSTACK SUNDAY 


The officers of the American Board suggest to our churches the appropriateness of 
holding in the near future a Haystack Sunday. 
movement which grew out of the Haystack Prayer Meeting in 1806, that little gathering in 
Williamstown deserves to rank as one of the great events in the history of the modern 
Fortunately an abundance of literature on the subject may now be obtained. 
We call attention to the following: — 


LIFE OF SAMUEL J. MILLS, by Rev. Thomas C. Richards—Pilgrim Press—an exceedingly interesting and 
valuable biography of the Hero of the Haystack. Mr. Richards not only recovers Mills from obscurity but makes 


THE APRIL NUMBER OF THE ENVELOPE SERIES, published by the American Board. This contains an 
exceedingly valuable article by Edward Warren Capen, Pb. D., on the Haystack Meeting, being especially rich in 
the history leading up to the event. Single copies free. 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST FOR APRIL 7th contains an illustrated article by Rev. Thomas C. Richards on 


We will send free our Haystack Leaflet, giving in very condensed form the essential facts. 


THE HAYSTACK BIBLE MARKER issued by the Board is a beautiful thing, done in sepia and gold, and 
We furnish these at one cent each or fifty cents per hundred. 


WE WILL.” 


Let the Superintendent arrange special exercises in the Sunday School the same day. 
flags of all nations and a little haystack. Offer Bible Markers to all children who come, and when they are dis- 
Then take up a collection for the American Board. 


7E WILL.” 


WATCH THIS SPACE EVERY WEEK 


In view of the great foreign missionary 


Subscriptions ten cents per year. 


Haystack Prayer 


CORNELIUS H. PATTON, Home Secretary. 


Meeting. 
Decorate the room with 











MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
tion, buildings, courses of study, lectureships, and special 


facilities, 
Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 
A Training School for the Chris- 
HARTFORD tian Minist om to College 
pyrene poe fall enominations 
Specialization 1 h D t- 
ment. Courses in ‘Missions and SEMIN — 


Religious 1906. Aad Crane 
Sept. 26, 1906 eipees HE SEAS. 





MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


= training for college men and for those who 

re not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self-help. 
91st year opens Sept. 26,1906. For Catalogue. etc., 
apply to WARREN J. MOULTON, Corresponding Sec’y. 


OBERLIN 


Theological Seminarv 
74th year opens Sept.19th. Strong courses with special 
sdvantages in the pollege and Conservatory of Music. 
I. BOSWORTH, Dean, Oberlin, Ohio. 








MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 

724 year begins Sept. 19, 1906. Endowed college pre- 
yaratory. Certificates to college. Advanced courses for 
igh school graduates and others. Artand Music. Ex- 

rienced teachers; native French and German. New 

srick gymnasium, with resident instructor; tennis, bas- 
ket. ball, field- hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. Beau- 
tifully and healthfully located, within thirty miles of 
Boston. For catalogue and views address, WHEATON 
SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, SOUTH BYFIELD 


DUMMER ACADEMY senttasiei4. 

Massachusetts. 
Founded 1763. 34 miles from Boston. Prepares boys 
for any college: or scieutific-school. Number.limited. 
Elective courses for general study. Gymnasium. New 
schoo! house and cottage. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
WILLIAM DUDLEY SPHRAGUE, Master. 








Samuel J. Mills 


The Hero of the Haystack } 
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A tectonic, i. e., non-volcanic earth- 
quake, which struck the Santa Clara 
Valley region of California on the morn- 
ing of the 18th, followed by fire, famine, 
thirst and exposure to the elements, and 
partial destruction of San Francisco and 
several adjacent towns, has at once de- 
pressed and elevated, awed and made 
more loving, shocked and melted, dis- 
heartened and inspired the people of this 
country as no great catastrophe of mod- 
ern times has done. The loss of life will 
never be known exactly or even approxi- 
mately, so soon did the flames begin to 
consume the mingled wreckage of wood, 
stone, steel and crippled or buried human 
bodies which the tremors of the rocks 
had brought to earth on that fair spring 
mom; and since the conduits through 
which both water and gas were conveyed 
were also disrupted by the earth’s settle- 
ment and readjustment, all the materials 
were ready for such a swift and remorse- 
less display of nature’s unmorality and 
man’s impotency as no great modern cen- 
ter of population has ever known. 

For three full days the flames swept 
hither and yon, whithersoever they would, 


In unremortseful folds of rolling fire. 


Federal, state, municipal and private 
buildings of stone, steel and brick, like 
the innumerable wooden structures, fell 
ready victims to the consuming or trans- 
forming flame and heat. Three-fourths 
of the developed real estate of the metrop- 
olis of the Pacific coast must and will be 
rebuilt, with all that audacity, energy 
and regard for higher esthetic and sani- 
tary ideals which is characteristic of an 
American community when given an op- 
portunity to create de novo municipal con- 
ditions on a broad and up.to-date scale. 
Baltimore here points the way to San 
Francisco. 

Of the nominal loss, much less the 
actual, it is almost futile to specify, since 
the catastrophe involves destruction of 
those assets of private and commercial life 
which never can be rated, and since it 
means such far-reaching interference 
with individual and corporate plans and 
must necessitate so much loss of labor 
and income from capital while the new 
city is arising. The liability of insurance 
companies, American and European, may 
range anywhere from $150,000,000 to 
$200, 000,000 ; and this burden, be it noted, 
will be borne by Germans, Britons and 
Russians, as well as by fellow-Americans 
of the California victims, so interrelated 
and interdependent are the sons of men. 

Providentially San Francisco, though 
it lost somewhat by-reason of its situa- 
tion, of that immediate succor from 
trained fire-fighters and good Samaritans 
which proximity to other large centers 
of population would have afforded, had 
within it a large detachment of Federal 
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soldiers, well commanded by General 
Funston; and within reach were reserve 
stores of the nation’s army: food, tents, 
medical supplies and ammunition. Mar- 
tial law, rigidly, but justly enforced, kept 
in check the enemies of society and crim- 
inal classes who otherwise would have 
made a veritable hell out of an inferno. 
Backed splendidly by Congress’ appro- 
priation of $2,500,000, and by Secretary 
of War Taft’s swift massing of the entire 
resources of the military arm, in tents, 
rations and medical stores, on the district 
in need; and ably seconded by Admiral 
Goodrich and men from the navy, Gen- 
eral Funston proved the value to society 
in times of peace, of a trained, disciplined 
force of men. They saved life and prop- 
erty, which the local police and vigilance 
committee could not have saved; and 
they stood for law and order, equitable 
division of such food supplies as re- 
mained, kindness to the weak and de- 
fenseless when it was easy to act. as if 
the strongest were ordained to survive. 
Moreover, the army had both the scien- 
tifically trained officers and the equipment 
in stores and experience for compelling 
the 250,000 homeless, shelterless folk to 
begin to lead as sanitary and society. re- 
garding lives as was possible under the 
trying circumstances. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the 
citizens of the city for their display of 
human brotherhood, of fellowship in a 
common peril and common.sorrow. All 
racial, religious and ecofiomic distinctions 
were lost sight. of in the common need; 
and as after the great Chicago fire so in 
this case it has been difficult to know 
which to admire most, the capacity for 
self-recovery which has been shown by 
the Californian losers or the lavish, un- 
precedented generosity of the residents of 
the outer world. 

Obedient to the call of President Roose- 
velt and state governors, and following 
the example of the Chief Executive, of 
Congress and of state legislatures, in- 
dividuals, corporations and common- 
wealths, have given by millions, thou- 
sands, hundreds and tens, so that as we 
go to press the total amount of cash or 
provisions at the disposal of the afflicted 
California municipalities is not less than 
$14,000,000. This has come wholly from 
America, President Roosevelt having in- 
timated to Europeans who have coupled 
money offers with their words of sym- 
pathy, that we appreciate their gene- 
rosity but prefer to care for our own 
needy and imperiled. 

This vast sum of money and property 
set apart for rendering aid will be ad- 
ministered doubtless by a representative 
local ‘committee, and also to a consider- 
able extent by the National Red Cross 
Association whose work in this particular 
crisis will be under the charge of Dr. 
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Edward T. Devine, the country’s leading 
charity expert, editor of Charities and a 
professor at Columbia University. This 
appointment assures the wise as well as 
honest use of relief funds. 

Elsewhere we comment on what the 
great catastrophe must mean to the ec- 
clesiastical institutional life of the city. 
The surviving churches in San Francisco 
and those in Oakland, Berkeley and ad- 
jacent towns, have had a royal oppor- 
tunity to play the réle of Good Samari- 
tan, and they have done it to the limit. 

The destruction of many very valuable 
art collections of the city, notably that 
of the late C. P. Huntington, which was 
to go to the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York, the destruction of the price- 
less and unmatched Sutro collection of 
books pertaining to the early history of 
the Pacific coast, and the serious damage 
done to Leland Stanford, Jr., University 
at Palo Alt», amounting in property loss 
to $4 000,000—all these are phases of the 
tragedy which command the sympathetic 
interest of men of discernment, for it is 
comparatively easy to re-rear factories, 
warehouses, and the like; but master- 
pieces of art and literature are unique— 
and the first abodes of religionists and 
scholars gather about them an atmos- 
phere which cannot be restored. 

One blot on the city’s life, an ulcer 
eating at its heart, the heinousness of 
which has been more clearly revealed by 
the ruins of the fire, it will now be possible 
to diminish if not end, namely, Chinatown 
with its gambling dens, its slavery of 
women and girls, its opium joints and its 
corruption of society in general. San 
Francisco in the past has been one of the 
gayest, wickedest, most variously vicious 
citiesinthecountry. This terrible tragedy 
and period of discipline cannot but have 
a purging effect, not only on the surviving 
population but on the ideals of the city of 
the future. To pass through such an 
ordeal, to rise superior to the difficulties 
which lie ahead and rebuild the great 
metropolis of the future will prove a 
process terribly sifting and one in which 
only sound character and sound pbys- 
ical health can survive. Hence we may 
reasonably look for not only a grander 
city outwardly but a better city at beart, 
less Bohemian and worldly in its ways 
and ideals. 

Out of the tragedy and its aftermath 
will come a united nation such as has 
never been known before. All barriers 
of race, color, creed, class, social status, 
provincialism or sectionalism go down in 
the diffusing heat of the sympathy which 
such woe and need compel, and the obsta- 
cles to prompt succor which legalism and 
red tape impose are swept away with a 
rush. 

At such times the religious instinct is 
either crushed or exalted. God either 
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seems a mockery or he is a very present 
refuge. With most of her church struc- 
tures gone, San Francisco nevertheless 
observed last Sunday. Adherents gath- 
ered around the ruins of their shrines 
and prayed, sang and listened to their 
pastors’ words of thanks for lives pre- 
served; or they held praise services in 
the great public reservations where the 
refugees were massed, or—if Roman 
Catholics—they celebrated mass in the 
open air. In Oakland and Berkeley the 
churches served as shelters for the home- 
less, and the pews were sleeping bunks. 
Students from Leland Stanford and the 
University of California served as almon- 
ers of aid and as nurses, and we can only 
faintly imagine what superb tokens of 
practical Christianity and tireless conse- 
cration the Christian citizenship of the 
stricken district has shown. 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Notes and Comments 


Gen. William Booth has given $1,000. 

Canada’s Parliament has appropriated $100,- 
000; New Zealand offers $25,000. 5 

There will be no more making of fun of Gen- 
eral Funston or belittling his ability or de- 
faming his character. 

The head of the sub-committee on provisions 
in San Francisco is the well-known Jewish 
rabbi, Dr. Jacob Voorsanger. 

The Salvation Army collected $2,200 from a 
crowd of three thousand people gathered in 
Union Square, New York City, on Sunday 
afternoon. 

John Murphy, a Pittsburg, Pa., philan- 
thropist and capitalist, offers transportation 
of 1,000 families, houses for them to occupy, 
and labor. 

Rev. S. B. Forbes and his wife of Hartford, 
Ct., well known to our churches as treasurer 
of the National Council, passed through the 
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ordeal safely, losin however, all their bag 
gage. 

A woman whose husband had been killed 
was being restored to strength and sanity at 
the Congregational church, Oakland, when 
she recognized standing near her a brother 
whom she had not seen in seven years. 


The rector of St. Thomas Church, New 
York City, plans, if the donor’s consent can 
be secured, to take $250,000 of the $500,000 
building fund of that church, recently de- 
stroyed by fire, and send it to San Francisco 
for use by the bishop of California in rebuild- 
ing the Protestant Episcopal churches. 


President Tucker of Dartmouth College, 
who had been lecturing at the Berkeley Divin- 
ity School, was out of the danger zone when 
the earthquake came. Prof. William James 
of Harvard University, who had been lec- 
turing at Leland Stanford University, also 
escaped harm, much to the relief of his many 
admirers East and West. 
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THE BURNED AREA , 


The Boston Globe 


Arrows indicate churches and religious institutions affected, the burned section inclosedqwith blackiline 
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From} Philadelphia Press 


THE EARTHQUAKE AREA 
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Two states observed April 19 as a public 
holiday— Massachusetts and California. But 
one was in memory of an event which oc- 
curred 131 years ago, the other because of an 
event which happened the day before, yet 
will be remembered as long as the earlier 
one. 


The Old South Church, Boston, on Sunday 
morning took a collection of $1,000, and in 
the evening one of $225. The North Ave- 
nue Church, Cambridge, contributed $250, 
Park Street, Boston, $226, Washington Street, 
Quincy, $175, Berkeley Temple, Boston, $125, 
Dane Street, Beverly, $104, Winter Hill, Som- 
erville, $100. Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
collected $1,168 at the morning service. 


Rev. Dr. J. K. McLean, president of Pacific 
Theological Seminary at Berkeley, the Nestor 
of Congregationalism on the Pacific coast, was 
in San José when the earthquake came, an in- 
mate of the St. James Hotel. The bed on 
which he lay was covered with falting débris; 
his head was severely cut and he was rendered 
unconscious. He has arrived home in Berke- 
ley in a wounded and distressing condition. 


From the halls of Congress, from capitalist 
and labor, from Gentileand Jew, all rose above 
their differences and were bound together in a 
vital bond of a common brotherhood. From 
all quarters gifts and tributes have been flow- 
ing freely. Just as when the ambulance rush- 
ing through the crowded streets of the city is 
recognized by all as having the right of way, 
and every business and pleasure stops, just so 
in San Francisco. Humanity, suffering hu- 
manity, is calling, and with a quick reply 
humanity is responding. How it renews our 
faith in human nature! There is suffering 
San Francisco—what perfect qualities were 
displayed, what courage and faith! How 
nobly did she face that most terrible of ter- 
rors, the terror of the shaking earth! How 
nobly does she meet the conditions that now 
confront her, cast'down, but not in despair!— 
Ex-Ambassador Hon. Joseph Choate, in an 
address at NewYork. 





Event and Comment 


A PRAYER FOR THE PACIFIC 
COAST SUFFERERS 


(Suggested for use in the churches by Bishop 
Greer of New York) 


O Father of mercy and God of all 
comfort, our only help in time of need, 
look down from heaven, we humbly 
beseech Thee; behold, visit and relieve 
Thy servants to whom such great and 
grievous loss and suffering have come 
through the earthquake and the fire. 
In Thy wisdom Thou hast seen fit to 
visit them with trouble and to bring 
distress upon them. Remember them, 
O Lord, in mercy, and endue their 
souls with patience under this afflic- 
tion. Though they be perplexed and 
troubled on every side, save them from 
despair and suffer not their faith and 
trust in Thee to fail. In this hour of 
darkness, when Thou hast made the 
earth to tremble and the mountains 
thereof to shake, be Thou, O God, 
their Refuge and their Strength, and 
their present help in trouble. And for- 
asmuch as Thou alone canst bring 
light out of darkness and good out of 
evil, let the light of Thy loving coun- 
tenance shine upon them through the 
cloud; let the Angel of Thy presence 
be with them in their sorrow, to com- 
fort and support them, giving strength 
to the weak, courage to the faint and 
consolation to the dying. We ask it 
in the name of him who in all our 
affliction is afflicted with us, Thy Son, 
our Saviour, Jesus Christ. Amen. 


IRST CHURCH, Burlington, Vt., is 

about to bid farewell to its pastor, 
Dr. Atkins, whom it has reluctantly but 
gracefully yieldedito the 
First Church, Detroit. 
The writers who in this issue give our 
readers a little idea of his qualities have 
not overstated his influence in his own 
parish and throughout Vermont. Dr. 
Atkins, as all who know him will gladly 
testify, is aman of unusual gifts, proved 
capacity and exceptional promise, and he 
is still in the earlier years of a ministry 
which is already of large value to the 
denomination. 
rank, his spiritual power is quite as evi- 
dent as his intellectual ability. The touch 
of D. L. Moody and of Mt. Hermon 
School, where he spent some of his teach- 
ing days, is still upon him, and earnest- 
ness and zeal are matched by knowledge 
and breadth. It is but fair in this con- 
nection to recognize the part that the 
Burlington church has had in his develop- 
ment. Our local correspondent writes: 
‘*Two things have contributed largely to 
the success of this closing pastorate—the 
perfect confidence of the church in its 
pastor and the equal confidence of the 
pastor in hischurch. Out of this mutual 
confidence has come a freedom of action 
and of utterance which has been thor- 
oughly appreciated by the pastor and 
which has enabled the church to get the 
best service out of a highly gifted and 
resourceful man.” We doubt not that 
the church to which Dr. Atkins goes will 
treat him in this same fashion, and that 


Our Cover Portrait 


A preacher of the first. 


while he serves it he will frequently cheer 
by his presence and words the smaller 
churches of Michigan and the Interior. 
His pastorate at Burlington closes this 
week and he begins work at Detroit, 
May 6. 


INANCIALLY, the year just closed 
has been unprecedented in the history 

of the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society. Contributions 

peti an from individuals and 
so" ehurches increased $70,500 
over the preceding year and the perma- 
nent funds were augmented $123,000. This 
twofold result has never been equaled in 
any other of the eighty years of the so- 
ciety’s history. The campaign for wiping 
out the debt is being vigorously continued. 
The amount still needed is $183,000. Some 
churches that have made special offerings 
have not yet forwarded them and all 
churches that have not yet made the 
special contribution are earnestly invited 
to do so at the earliest practicable date. 
One notable feature of the recent finan- 
cial campaign has been the uniform suc- 
cess of the use of the methods suggested. 
In no instance, so far as is known, has 
there been a failure to obtain the extra 
amount asked for, where the suggestions 
made for securing the money have 
been acted on. No other work of the 
Congregational churches seems to be of 
more urgent importance just now than 
the task of freeing cur Home Missionary 
Society from this restrictive financial bur- 
den, so that it may promptly take advan- 
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tage of unequaled opportunities for home 
mission expansion. May the Oak Park 
meeting be gladdened by a still more 
cheering report than can be made today. 


r CONSTANT or frequent periodic 
effort for revival the normal condi- 
tion of the Church? This question is 

before Presbyterians in 
The Permanence of connection with the 
Revival Movements 

General Assembly’s 
evangelistic committee, which has been 
at work for the last five years. The Jn- 
terior discusses this subject with cordial 
approval of the movement and of its 
chief supporters, Mr. John H. Converse, 
who has contributed money so generously, 
and Dr. Chapman and his assistants, who 
have labored so diligently. This move- 
ment has brought forward evangelism as 
the first duty of the minister and the first 
religious concern of the churches. Will 
the results of this organized effort con- 
tinued permanently increase the power of 
the Church more than if pastors and lay 
Christians are expected to cultivate their 
own fields without annual revival cam- 
paigns conducted by professional evan- 
gelists? Does this special stimulant, fre- 
quently applied, promote the spiritual 
health of the community? Beyond doubt 
great blessings have followed this move- 
ment, as reports from time to time in the 
columns of The Congregationalist have 
shown. Other denominations have been 
led to follow the example of the Presby- 
terians, our own among them, and the 
evangelistic committee appointed by our 
last Nationai Council has thrown itself 
into the work with great earnestness. 


N SEVERAL CITIES, such as Sche- 

nectady, Pittsburg and Los Angeles, 
ingatherings into the churches have 
been large, and many 
smaller communities 
have rejoiced in the 
quickening power of the Holy Spirit. But 
the total result has fallen far short of 
what was confidently proposed when the 
new movement was inaugurated by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly five years 
ago. The Interior says that while the 
decline in additions to the churches has 
been arrested and lost ground has been 
regained, no marked advance can be dis- 
cerned; and it mentions abuses that have 
developed in connection with the move- 
ment which may more seriously disturb 
the Church if they are unchecked. The 
successes claimed by evangelists and their 
advertisers have been much exaggerated, 
sometimes by exuberant overstatement 
and sometimes by inexact and extrava- 
gant language. The spirit of boasting of 
actual results has been cultivated when 
it could be fed only by imagined results 
hoped for. ‘‘We have talked as if we 
had already worked up a revival, when in 
truth nothing worthy to be called a re- 
vival in a large sense has even yet been 
granted us.’”’ The professional evangelist 
has been put forward as more necessary 
to the growth of the Church than the set- 
tled pastor. The few men who have 
proved exceptionally successful as travel- 
ing revivalists have been followed by an 
increasing number of ministers who have 
abandoned the pastorate under the delu- 
sion that they could do more good in the 
evangelistic line. A guild of evangelists 


How Far Expectations 
Have Been Realized 


has lately been formed, indicating a tend- 
ency to make itinerant revivalism a per- 
manent profession. The practice of some 
evangelists in encouraging voluntary of- 
ferings whose total amount is known 
only to the recipient promotes the sus- 
picion of avarice, and even when this 
falls on honest men it injures the influ- 
ence of the Christian ministry. When 
evangelists have advance agents to sell a 
new song book they not only suggest 
graft, but the professional gospel singer 
often leaves the music of the church low- 
ered from the tone of reverent worship 
to the level of entertainment and lung 
exercise. While we have reproduced in 
the main the statements of the Interior, 
we are inclined to agree with it that, 
giving all due praise to the evangelistic 
movement of the last three or four years, 
it would not be wise to establish it asa 
permanent part of our church organ- 
ization. 


HE NEW LEGISLATION for public 
education in England is now fully 
launched. A bill was presented in Parlia- 
: ment, April 9, with an 
ie at extended speech by the 
Minister of Education, 
Mr. Augustine Birrell, and was favorably 
received by the majority. The main issue, 
of course, turns on provision for religious 
instruction, which is substantially as out- 
lined in The Congregationalist of last 
week. The schools are of two classes, 
provided and non-provided. The former 
are furnished by the State, the buildings 
of the latter by the churches and receive 
appropriations for their support from the 
State. Both classes are to come under 
the local education authorities for secular 
and religious instruction, and all teachers 
will be appointed and dismissed by them. 
In all provided schools undenominational 
religious instruction will prevail, and in 
denominational schools undeneminational 
instruction will be given three mornings 
each week, while if parents so desire, de- 
nominational teaching may be given two 
mornings by denominational volunteers. 
Attendance will not be compulsory on 
any religiousinstruction. A new grant of 
$5,000,000 is to be made annually for rent- 
ing school buildings owned by churches 
and for other expenditure. We believe 
a large majority of English parents desire 
some sort of instruction in the Bible for 
their children to be given in the schools. 
But we expect to see a long struggle over 
the religious provisions in this bill, per- 
haps a contest between the House of 
Commons and the House of Lords, and 
eventually the surrender to the Church by 
the State of all responsibility for syste- 
matic:instruction in the Bible. 





In the universal sympathy for the sufferers 
by earthquake and fire not a protest is heard 
against the contributions of large sums by 
directors of banks and other stock corpora- 
tions from their general funds. Probably the 
stockholders are glad to make these involun- 
tary offerings to those in such desperate need. 
Yet it should not be forgotten that officers 
and directors of the big insurance companies 
are being prosecuted as criminals for making 
contributions from the companies’ fands for 
a cause in need which they thought it would 


‘ be for the advantage.of.the stockholders and 


for the country to support. The authority to 
contribute is the same in one case as in the 
other. 
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An Important Denominational 
Step 


Discussion has been going on in vari- 
ous quarters of late as to whether the 
six benevolent societies should not agree 
among themselves as to what it is reason- 
able to expect from the churches in the 
way of contributions, and then unite in 
suggesting how this sum be divided among 
the churches. The success of the United 
Brethren in such a plan, the satisfactory 
venture upon an apportionment scheme 
on the part of the Congregational churches 
of Maine, together with more general con- 
siderations, led several prominent pastors 
to suggest the consideration of the sub- 
ject by the advisory committee of the 
National Council. Dissatisfaction over 
the existing method or rather lack of 
method, is rapidly increasing. With the 
debts of the three larger societies aggre- 
gating half a million dollars after years 
of severe retrenchment on the field and 
at the time of the greatest financial pros- 
perity, many are coming to realize that 
there is a sad lack of businesslike co- 
operation among our churches in the con- 
duct of their benevolent affairs. 

In American Board and American Mis- 
sionary Association circles agitation on 
this subject has been especially promi- 
nent. As a result the advisory commit- 
tee, constituted by the National Council, 
and composed of representatives of the 
six'societies, invited each society to send 
delegates to a conference on the sub- 
ject in Hartford, April 18. With such 
denominational leaders as Pres. Samuel 
B. Capen, Dr William Hayes Ward and 
Mr. Lucien C. Warner taking hold of the 
project, backed by a goodly array of sec- 
retaries and pasfors in attendance, some- 
thing was bound to.come out of the 
meeting; and something did. A surpris- 
ing degree of unanimity was manifested 
from the start, and a plan which gives 
good promise of workability was rapidly 
drawn up. 

While few details are given out as yet, 
certain features were so far determined 
as to warrant mention. Each society was 
asked to furnish a conservative estimate 
of the needs for next year, excluding pay- 
ment of debts. After these estimates had 
been examined and somewhat modified in 
view of general conditions, they were 
found to amount to about $2,000 000. Itis 
proposed to work out a scheme for the 
equitable division of some such sum among 
the churches through their State Associa- 
tions—all by way of suggestion and not 
compulsion, of course. In this process 
the aid of the societies interested is to be 
invoked and an accountant skilled in such 
matters is to be employed. If the state 
bodies take kindly to the plan and will 
hand down suggestions to the churches, 
it is believed that a notable advance in our 
benevolent work can be secured. 

Perhaps the greatest danger in such a 
movement is that it shall become mechan- 
ical. The societies should be able to pre- 
vent this by aggressive inspirational work. 
There is danger, too, in over much unifi- 
cation in appeal. The consolidation idea 
may easily be carried so far under the 
impulse of a theory as to rob these sepa- 
rate lines of work of their proper influence 
upon thegivers. There is for instance a 
line of demarkation between the home 
and foreign work which should be recog- 
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nized or both will suffer. We would 
suggest that in case the churches take up 
with this excellent scheme and agree to 
be thorough and businesslike in their 
support of the societies, it is no more 
than right that the societies should agree 
not to incur debts under the new policy. 

If such an issue can be brought about, 
the Hartford conference will have marked 
& new era in our benevolent work. 





Migratory Divorce Checked 


The Federal Supreme Court last week, 
by a majority vote, sustained the Supreme 
Court of New York State in a decision 
affecting divorce which establishes the 
rule that divorce decrees of one state 
are not valid with other states save under 
conditions which will make against that 
migratory habit of seeking divorce which 
has come to be Such a scandal in this 
country, and which has brought us into 
such disrepute at home and abroad. The 
casein brief wasthis. J. and H. Haddcck 
were married in 1868, the husband being 
an unwilling participant in the ceremony, 
and not living with the wife. In 1881 he 
secured a divorce in Connecticut, where 
he then lived, and in 1882 he was married 
again. The first wife suing for an annuity, 
it was granted by New York’s highest 
court as well as a decree naming her as 
still the legal wife. This decree the Fed- 
eral Supreme Court now sustains, affirm- 
ing that a state—in this case Connecticut 
—in which only one party to a divorce 
proceeding lives cannot dissolve a mar- 
riage tie in such a way as to compel other 
states to recognize its decree without ques- 
tion, relying on the well-known constitu- 
tional provision requiring ‘‘full faith and 
credit, etc.,’’ by one state of the acts of 
another state. 

This constitutional provision, Justice 
White and his four associates hold—four 
judges dissenting—only biads when the 
court rendering the decree has jurisdic- 
tion ‘‘either of the subject-matter or of 
the person of the defendant”’; and such 
jurisdiction the Connecticut court did 
not have, because only one party to the 
divorce sought was legally party to the 
suit in Connecticut. 

Moreover, the court proceeded to argue 
that, even had there been full jurisdiction 
in this case, it by no means follows that 
one state may always bind another, for it 
argued : 

Let the fact be that where persons are mar- 
ried in the State of New York either of the 
parties to the marriage may, in violation of 
the marital obligations, desert the other and 
go into the State of Connecticut, there acquir- 
ing a domicile, and procure a dissolution of 
the marriage which would be binding in the 
State of New York as to the party to the mar- 
riage there domiciled, it would follow that the 
power of the State of New York as to the dis- 
solution of the marriage as to its domiciled 
citizen woulfl be of no practical avail. And, 
conversely, the like result would fellow if the 
marriage had been celebrated in Connecticut 
and desertion had been from that state to New 
York, and consequently the decree had been 
rendered in New York. Even a superficial 
analysis will make this clear. Under the rule 
contended for it would follow that the states 
whose laws were the most lax as to length of 
residence required for domicile as to causes for 
divorce and to speed of procedure concerning 
divorce would in effect dominate all other 
states. 

Advocates of divorce reform and of 
uniform Federal divorce legislation differ 


considerably as to the opportuneness of 
this decision and its effect upon the re- 
form which they urge. Lawyers differ 
much also as to its immediate disturbing 
and tragic effects on many families, and 
on offspring of alliances contracted in 
good faith and following divorce litiga- 
tion of the character now condemned by 
the highest court. That it is a conserva- 
tive decree tending to stop certain repre- 
hensible practices in what had come to be 
an industry in which South Dakota and 
Rhode Island were the worst sinners 
among the commonwealths, all admit. 
We note that the two Roman Catholic 
justices on the bench were with the 
majority. 

There has been an accumulation of evi- 
dence, statistical, judicial and journalis- 
tic, of recent years teaching the American 
people that they must bestir themselves 
if they wish to save the institution of the 
family from a spirit of anarchistic in- 
dividualism run riot. Clergymen who 
marry couples have been aroused to 
stricter care in marrying divorcees. Ju- 
tists have assembled to compare notes 
as to judicial reforms needed. Parents, 
we trust, have not been entirely oblivious 
to the responsibilities which rest upon 
them in standing more steadfastly for 
pure marital ideals for their children’s 
sakes; and last, but not least, judges on 
the bench have taken to combating the 
laxity of the times and stiffening up the 
courts. 


The Problems of Christ’s Church 
The Training of Children * 


The soundest church life will always be 
found where much thought and care are 
given to the training of the children. In 
the home that life will express itself in a 
winning as well as righteous example and 
in the careful education of the children 
in the rudiments of the Christian life. 
Wehave deliberately and for good; cause 
chosen to remove religion from among 
the subjects taught in our public schools, 
we are all the more under obligation, 
therefore, to fulfill our duty of parental 
instruction in the home. And this is a 
duty which belongs in the first place to 
fathers. In every home where the father 
never speaks of his faith or instructs his 
children in what he himself believes, he 
is laying the foundations by this neglect 
for future unbelief. Our reticence, car- 
ried too far, becomes a mere betrayal of 
the great interests which Christ com- 
mitted to our care. 

The general interest of all church mem- 
bers should be assured to the Sunday 
school in which the church assumes its 
teaching office and seeks to lay broad 
foundations for faith and service in the 
minds of its.chiidren. The ideal would 
be a common school for all Christians 
where all together would study God’s 
ways and Word. Many a father who 
complains that his boys do rot like to 
go to Sunday school would find an effect- 
ive method of securing their attendance 
in going himself. 

For many reasons this ideal of a gen- 
eral church school is out of reach. But 
it-should be steadily kept in mind and 


* Prayer meeting topic for Apri] 29—May 5. The 
Training of Children. John 21: 15; Matt. 18: 
7-14; Mark 9: 33-37. The child in the family. 
The work and needs of the Sunday school. The 
child’s place in the church. 
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there should be no such broad division 
between “church ” and ‘‘ Sunday school”’ 
as exists in many congregations. Every 
member of the church should be as fre- 
quent a visitor as possible to the school— 
his school. He should go to learn—not 
to find fault. And if he sees a way to 
increase the interest and improve the 
work of the school he should be ready to 
help and wise in kindly counsel. 

The ideal of the church requires the 
presence of the children at its central and 
common worship. The Sunday school 
should .train for worship, but it- cannot 
take the place of worship. One of the 
sad sights of the time is a Sunday morn- 
ing service with no children present. The 
present popular demand for a revision of 
our forms of worship must not be allowed 
to forget that the children have rights in 
their Father’s house. No more practical 
subject for prayerful discussion and care- 
ful thought could be offered than this of 
the place of the children in the life of 
the church and of the duty of the church 
in providing for the satisfaction of their 
religious instincts and needs. 





In Brief 


While a generous public unclasps its purse 
string in behalf of California, Japan is not 
being forgotten and the various funds for re- 
lief are being steadily increased. The Amer- 
ican Board fund has now reached $5,700. 
The Toronto Daily Star has already for- 
warded over $9,000, collected from all parts 
of Canada. 





To the mythology of the Wesleys must be 
added another tale for which a contributor 
to the Christian Guardian, Toronto, is re- 
sponsible. Traveling recently with a former 
friend, she told him that Niagara and Rock 
of Ages were always associated in her mind 
because Charles. Wesley. wrote the hymn after 
visiting the cataract! 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale deplores the fact 
that there is no religious history of New Eng- 
land inclusive and interpretative of the evolu- 
tion of the polity of the Puritans and Pilgrims 
and the sister polities which since have entered 
in and taken up their abode. He calls on some 
young New Englander of the old line to spend 
the next twenty years in giving the world a 
classic of its kind. 


The article on page 608 by Mr. Morris of our 
editorial staff is the first of three embodying 
the results of a recent trip to Baltimore, Pitts- 
burg and Dayton. The two former cities are 
in a sense the joint headquarters of the Metho- 
dist Protestant body, while at Dayton converge 
the principal material and spiritual interests 
of the United Brethren. This brief series of 
articles that are to appear consecutively will, 
we hope, convey timely information to our 
own churches, many of which areasking what 
these other bodies of Christians are and what 
they are doing. 


Missionary society administrators do well 
to have missions taught through the eyegate, 
not only by printed matter, but by exhibitions 
such as are being held in Great Britain. At 
the first exhibition recently given in Wales, 
at Pontypridd, the attendants on eighty chap- 
els with their kindred and townfolk were 
enlisted; thirty thousand people visited the 
display of interesting objects and great amount 
of good was done. Moreover, every attendant 
paid an admission fee, or in the case of chil- 
dren it was paid by the ehurch to which the 
child belonged. 


Rescue work pays. Mr. Barnado’s London 
work has long been known in this country. 
Here is a less known illustration. Out of the 
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slums of the Southwark district of that city 
each year for the last twenty-two years Mr. 
Fegan has gathered a party of boys, trained 
them for work and sent them to Canada, 
where they are distributed from Toronto in 
country homes. The entire cost of sending 
out a boy and placing him in a home is $50. 
Many of these boys bave now reached man- 
hood and are successful young farmers, busi- 
ness or professional men. Over three hun- 
dred of them have sent back the cost of their 
transportation, and in all more than $25,000 
have been contributed by them to Mr. Fegan 
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**to give some other poor fellow a chance in 
life.’ A party of one hundred boys are just 
starting from London for Canada. 





Personalia 


Father Louis Martin, General of the Jesuits, 
known as the ‘*‘ Black Pope,” died in Rome 
last week. He was a Spaniard and a con- 
sistent opponent of ‘‘Americanism’’ or any 
liberal tendencies in the Roman Church. 


Agnes Irwin, dean of Radcliffe College, 





Without desiring to stay the swelling 
stream of gifts designed to provide food, 
shelter and clothing for the homeless in 
California, we deem it our duty to ask our 
Congregational constituency in particular 
to heed the requests already coming for 
suecor from the churches of our order on 
the Pacific coast that have been wrecked 
or harmed by the catastrophe. When all 
the immediate physical needs of the victims 
of the disaster shall have been met, the 
next duty of our churches will be to aid 
our California brethren, whose property 
basis is entirely destroyed, in rebuilding 
their houses of worship and re-establish- 
ing their religious enterprises. 

We Congregationalists have fifteen 
churehes in the stricken city, includ- 
ing the Swedish, Chinese and Japanese 
churches. Their aggregate membership 
is 2,437. Of these fifteen the strongest, 
as well as the oldest, is the First with a 
membership of 764, where Dr. George C. 
Adams for the last ten years, with rare 
persistency and courage, has been main- 
taining a successful work in a down- 
town district. The edifice cost over two 
hundred thousand dollars and is doubt- 
less wholly wrecked. Second in size was 
the Third Church, at which Rev. William 
Rader has recently completed a pastor- 
ate of ten years. It has a membership 
of 334 and was probably destroyed. There 
is little doubt that the Chinese Mission 
has been burned. Here the widely-known 
and highly-esteemed Jee Gam and his little 
band of faithful helpers have had their 
headquarters in a three-story building 
from which helpful influences have gone 
forth throughout Chinatown. 

Outside of San Francisco in the region 
affected by the earthquake, we have a 
church in Santa Rosa of nearly 131 mem- 
bers whose pastor is Rev. Arthur B. Patten, 
formerly of South Hadley, Mass., a strong 
church in Petaluma, Rev. Chester Ferris 
pastor, and another in San José where 
Rev. W. T. Patchell, recently of Pueblo, 
Col., is minister. In all probability these 
and other neighboring churches were dam- 
aged if not destroyed. 

The national society which would natu- 
rally be looked to for aid in rebuilding 
these edifices is the Church Building So- 
ciety, and its secretary, Dr. Charles H. 
Richards, has already issued an appeal 
for large donations. Its normal income 
does not begin to suffice for the constant 
demand on its treasury and a special fand 
will have to be raised. 

Alive to the necessities confronting our 
California churches, Pres. Samuel Usher of 





Relief for California Churches 


AN IMPERATIVE CALL TO CONGREGATIONALISTS 


- wise used, according to-the discretion of 


the Boston Congregational Club promptly 
initiated measures to ascertain the degree 
of help that would be needed and might be 
available. Ata meeting hastily summoned 
by him in the Congregational House Mon- 
day morning, a number of ministers and 
laymen of the vicinity deliberated care- 
fully on the situation and at their sugges- 
tion these resolutions were passed by the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting and on-Monday 
evening at the Boston Congregational Club: 

Voted, That the president of the Con- 
gregational Club be requested to act as 
treasurer, with an advisory c »mmittee of 
three, to be named by the club, and that 
our churches in Massachusetts be iavited 
to send their contributions to him, to be 
sent to the general fund, or to be other- 


the president and the committee, for the 
purpose for which the money is given. 

Other denominations are moving rapidly 
in the direction of help to their respective 
churches. Bishops Goodsell and Hamilton 
of the Methodist Church have issued 
appeals printed in the current Methodist 
papers, and these have been supplemented 
by a plea from the Methodist Missionary 
Society. The Baptist Home Missionary 
Society is also calling for funds. The 
Roman Catholic archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco telegraphed to Archbishop Farley of 
New York last Friday night asking for as- 
sistance through collections in the churches. 
““The work of fifty years is blotted out. 
Help us to begin again,” says his dispatch. 
President Samuel Eliot of the Unitarian 
Association has issued a letter stating that 
the field secretary of the association, Rev. 
George W. Stone, is in charge of the relief 
work which Unitarian churches at Oakland, 
Alameda and Berkeley are now carrying 
on, and Dr. Eliot invites supplementary 
contributions. Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties and the Salvation Army will also take 
steps toward re-establishing their own 
special enterprises on the coast. 

Our various benevolent societies had their 
headquarters in the Y. M. C. A. Building. 
Secretary H. M. Tenney representing the 
A. B.C. F. M., Rev. E. J. Singer the Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society, Rev. 
J. K. Harrison the Congregational Home 
Missionary Society and Rey. H. H. Wikoff 
the Church Building Society. The oftices 
of the Woman’s Board were also here, as 
was the Pacific, the local organ of Con- 
gregationalism ably edited by Rev. W. W. 
Ferrier. The most definite news from any 
of these officials received up to our going 
to press is this dispatch from Dr. Tenney: 
**Contents of office total loss. Am safe 
and well.” , 
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great granddaughter of Benjamin Franklin, 
is a Doctor of Laws by act of the St. Andrew’s 
University, Scotland, Andrew Carnegie, Lord 
Rector of the same, formally bestowing the 
honor last week at the Franklin bicentennial 
celebration Philadelphia. 

The death of Mr. H. W. B. Howard removes 
another member of a notable family insepara- 
bly associated in memory and fact with the 
history of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, and 
withits great pastor—Mr. Beecher. Mr. How- 
ard was treasurer for many years of the lead- 
ing committee of the church. 

Prof. H. P. Smith, who has been pastor of 
the College Church, Amherst, Mass., has re- 
signed that position, to take effect at the close 
of this college year. Professor Smith came 
to Amherst from Lane Theological Seminary, 
having been forced to leave that institution 
by its conservatism and that of the Presby- 
terian Church in matters of Biblical criticism. 
At' Amherst he has preached and tanght 
Biblical literature; and his scholarship has 
always been at the service of the clergy in 
the adjacent territory, @ho will miss him 
much. 

The part which Congregationalists had in 
the recent triumph of good government in 
Kansas City grows more evident as details 
of the contest come to hand. Congressman 
Ellis, who came on from Washington to render 
yeoman’s service in the campaign, is a son-in- 
law of Dr. J. E. Roy, for so many years west- 
ern district secretary of the A. M. A. Mr. 
Ellis is a graduate of Olivet and Carleton and 
a lawyer of high standing in the West. Heis 
one of the trustees of Beacon Hill Church, 
Kansas. City. With such men as he and 
Mayor-elect Beardsley coming to the front in 
city and nation, it will be increasingly hard 
for would-be wielders of the muck rake to 
find material in the future on which to expend 
their energies. : 





Latest Telegrams 
(Received Tuesday noon) 


First, Third, Fourth and Swedish Congregational 
Churches, San Francisco, destroyed. Most members 
have lost all. Should not the Congregationalists of 
America help rebuild? 

C. R. BROWN, 
H. H. WIKOFF, 
J. W. BUCKHAM. 

Fourth Congregational Church, San Francisco, 
wholly destroyed. Homes of people burned, noth- 
ing saved, poverty appalling. Pray Eastern Congre- 
gationalists to help us rebuild church. 

REV. E. L. WAuz. 


J. K. HARRISON, 
H,. E. JEWETT, 





Supervision in Congregationalism 


Discussion at the Boston Congregational 
Club meeting, April 23, ran along the helpful 
and pertinent lines of how our churches may 
develop greater efficiency through more super- 
vision of their common activities, and how 
and why the principle of fellowship may be 
developed without injury to the principle of 
independence or autonomy of the local church. 

The club was fortunate enough to have with 
it President Lewis of Western Maryland Col- 
lege, Westminster, Md., a leader among the 
Methodist Protestants. He captured the club 
by his incisive, aphoristic and balanced dis- 
cusson of the two principles as they are re- 
lated the one to the other; by his candid 
admissions as to the limitations of the Meth- 
odist Protestant experiment in perfecting a 
strong as well as a free church; and by his 
emphasis on the need of a common faith, a 
common order of government and a common 
purpose for the church of the future—which 
he believes may be the church in which Con- 
gregationalists, Methodist Protestants and the 
United Brethren are to serve as a nucleus, 
and he received from it not only the customary 
applause and vote of thanks, but cheers and 
manifestations of pleasure such as are seldom 
seen at the club’s meetings. ar 

President Lewis is not disposed to accept 
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the dictum that the task of devising a polity 
that shall be both free and strong, episcopal in 
the supervisory sense and independent in the 
autonomy of the local church sense, is insol- 
uble, as has been said by a critic of the tri-union 
movement. He contends that Congregation- 
alism has but to emphasize fellowship, as well 
as autonomy, to come to a point where it will 
be willing to make the love of making liberty 
effective as controlling a passion as in the past 
it has made the love of liberty itself. He be- 
lieves profoundly—and on this point he had a 
most hearty response—in having a common 
faith for all the churches, not that the era of 
coercion in matters of creed can ever return, 
but that an institution of any kind to succeed 
must know what it believes and why. The 
church of the future also must havea common 
order or polity, a polity which in its placing of 
authority wisely discriminates between those 
activities which are pure'y local and those 
which are general, which has effective super- 
vision in all things which are of common con- 
cern and which has room for independence in 
those which are of local concern. ‘‘ In things 
common supervision; in things local inde- 
pendence; in nothing compulsory,” was his 
apt modern rendering of a classic saying. 
From the ideal of independence we must pass 
on, at least in the larger denominational busi- 
ness of missions, education and the like, to the 
ideal of interdependence, which is as much 
greater than independence as love is greater 
than liberty. Having once agreed heart and 
soul on these principles, agreement on details 
of the proposed merger will be both safe and 
inevitable; failure to agree on them first would 
make discussion of details of adjustment un- 
propitious and unwise. 

Rev. Dr. W. W. McLane of New Haven, 
Ct., supplemented this admirable discussion of 
principles and methods by which the organic 
union of the three denominations may be per- 
fected, with a more practical talk devoted to 
pointing out needed reforms within the Con- 
gregational fold as it now is: such, for in- 
stance, as giving to a permanent council re- 
sponsibility for ministerial standing; creation 
in cities and towns of bodies legally empowered 
to hold property and provide for church ex- 
tension; supervision by the churches in suita- 
bly large units—say State Associations — of 
the matter of bringing churches and pastors 
together; and fourth, co-ordination of our mis- 
sionary societies, apportionment of theamounts 
to be raised for them by the denomination as 
a whole through a council which shall include 
the moderator of our national body; and then 
definite apportionment to associations and con- 
ferences of their share of the amount to be 
raised for all the work. 

The club elected ten new members; voted 
to meet next time, as on this occasion, at the 
Ford Building; voted to co-operate in relief 
measures for San Francisco Congregational- 
ists through a special committee consisting of 
President Usher, with Messrs. William 0. 
Blaney, S. B. Capen and C. H. Rutan; and 
accepted without debate the printed report 
on local investigation of local Congregational 
missionary operations and needed federation 
which was presented at the last meeting, and 
named a committee to carry out the investi- 
gation. 





We notice in Southern religious journals 
the frequent use of a statement by Dr. A. C. 
Dixon of Boston, to the effect that as the 
result of a liberal theology in New England, 
compared with the South, “‘ in ninety per cent. 
of the New England towns—the large major- 
ity of the people have no faith about any- 
thing, and do not wish to have any.” Our 
people are described as having ‘thrown off 
nearly all restraints of conscience, so that 
God is no longer loved nor feared and human 
life grows cheap.” Dr. Dixon, we note, bases 
his indictment on the word of a traveler. 
The witness either is not an accurate observer 
or heisa prevaricator, and Dr. Dixon slanders 
a section of the country which has given him 
a courteous welcome. 


Professor Duxbury in America 
BY EDITH GAY 


Among our English visitors the past year or 
two, none have been more interesting and in 
&@ way unusual than Prof. John Duxbury of 
Lancashire Independent College, Manchester, 
¥ng., whose readings from Scripture and the 
classics have been the wonder and delight of 
ministers and churchgoing people. 

Professor Duxbury is not a reader in the 
sense in which we use the word, but a man 
who uses the art of elocution to uplift man- 
kind. He may be called an originator of 
reciting Biblical literature, although it is prob- 
able the idea will not die with him, for already 
he has a train of imitators who, hearing him 
and seeing the good effects that attend his 
efforts, are seeking to acquire what they may 
of his talents and methods. His repertoire 
includes the Book of Job, the Life of St. Paul, 
Life of Moses, Pilgrim’s Progress, Enoch 
Arden, Paradise Lost, Story of Jonathan and 
many selections from Dickens. His interpre- 
tation of the Book of Job is such that the char- 
acters seem to live and speak in our very 
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presence, and the majestic sentences of this 
great epic enter into the life with new meaning 
after having heard Mr. Duxbury speak them. 
He says he has had more words of thanks and 
appreciation for this than any other recital 
he gives. 

The marvel of all who hear him is his reten- 
tive memory. It seems impossible that a man 
should master so many long pieces, and the 
way he learns them is interesting. He says 
he never commits to memory a portion at a 
time, but reads through the entire book sev- 
eral times until he gets the complete story in 
his mind, repeating what he can of it and 
filling in the unremembered places with his 
own words. Thus he acquires the sequence, 
and before long the exact words become his 
own. 

Often people tell him that he would makea 
famous actor. ‘‘As though,” he said half 
scornfully, ‘‘to be an actor were the greatest 
thing in the world. I would rather be a 
preacher,” 

Mr. Duxbury, although not a clergyman, 
has many of the same ideals and recites with 
the purpose to inspire his hearers to higher 
living and thinking rather than to show what 
he can do with his wonderfully cultivated 
voice and ability to enter into the character he 
is portraying. He says he could not endure 
the strain incident upon his profession, nor 
take the interest in it he does, if he did not 
believe he was doing good. The pastors 
whom he has assisted find his services more 
like that of an evangelist than a mere reciter. 
His ambition is to stand by the pastor whose 
church he visits, rather than in the place of 
him. 
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After once being introduced by the editor of 
The Congregationalist to the churches repre- 
sented in the Boston Ministers’ Meeting, Mr. 
Duxbury made his own way and has been 
received with enthusiasm in churches of all 
denominations and also by the Y. M. C. A., 
where he has much enjoyed speaking to large 
audiences of young men. It was inthe Bury 
Y. M. C. A. (England) that he took his first 
lessons in elocution. 

Mr. Duxbury speaks highly of American 
ministers. He believes them to be asa class 
unusually consecrated to their high ideals, 
noticeably lacking in professional jealousy 
and craving the best things for their people. 
He thinks, too, that American ministers have 
to work harder to get people into the Church 
than the English ones do. 

Although Mr. Duxbury is a Wesleyan— 
what we should call a Methodist—most of his 
appointments both here and in England are in 
Congregational churches. Probably the rea- 
son for this is because he comes from a Con- 
gregational theological seminary where he is 
professor of elocution. Easter Sunday in 
Boston he made the tour of the city’s institu- 
tions with Mr. Waldron, the city missionary, 
and spoke seven times before the charitable 
institutions of the city. He says he was con- 
scious that he never gave Pilgrim’s Progress 
with greater effect than he did before a little 
audience of incurable consumptives on that 
Easter Day. 

Professor Duxbury has recently gone to 
Toronto for a three weeks’ engagement and 
will return to Boston on May il: for three 
more weeks in this vicinity. He sails for 
England on the Oceanic on June 20. 





A Rhode Island Issue 


Since the establishment of the Rhode Island 
branch of the Anti-Saloon League—called now 
the Temperance League—it has proved the 
storm center of sensations. Not many years 
ago Rey. Norman Plass, also a Congregational 
clergyman, felt it wise to drop the secretary- 
ship and shake the sea-sand of the state 
from his shoes because of outrageous charges 
trumped up against him by the liquor interest 
through what ever since has been generally 
considered a clever but unscrupulous plot to 
oust a plucky and tireless agent from the con- 
fidence of the public. Since the coming of 
Rev. A. B. Cristy, so wise has been the man- 
agement of affairs, so cautious and concilia- 
tory the program, so hearty the approval of 
churches and politicians throughout the state 
that sensation has been, so far, eliminated. 

It has come at last with a vengeance. On 
Saturday, April 14, Mr. Cristy preferred 
charges for defamation of character against 
the Providence chief of police, Frank A. Mat- 
thews, and before the Board of Police Com- 
missioners. Mr. Cristy has for some time 
acted as inspector of all pictures exhibited in 
the city slot machines, passing on the respec- 
tability of all and acting to the satisfaction of 
both the public and the exhibitors, for Mr. 
Cristy is gifted with a fund of common sense. 
Recently stories have been industriously cir- 
culated accusing him of accepting bribes to 
allow indecent pictures to pass his censorship, 
followed on Saturday, April 7, with the rejec- 
tion by the police of certain pictures he is 
said to have marked O. K. This action was 
published, with the charges, in the public 
press. 

One exhibitor has confessed, according to 
Mr. Cristy, that the chief of police revealed a 
plot to undo, in a most shameless way, the 
reputation of the society and its agent by 
perjured witnesses and false testimony. The 
matter came up before the board on the 17th, 
but was postponed until May 2, when both 
parties will be given a hearing. Mr. Cristy 
has the sympathy and unwavering confidence 
of all his brother clergymen; but as the matter 
is still on trial, no official action has been 
taken. Jo Cs Me 
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Maryland Conference Methodist Protestant Church, Baltimore, April 4-10, 


Methodist Protestants at 


Impressions from a Brief Sojourn in Baltimore a1d 


New Eogland and Maryland, Baltimore and 
Boston, Calvinistic Congregationalism and 
Arminian Methodism—albeit of an independ- 
ent sort—these are opposed names that stand 
for things or entities, which in days gone by 
have not been notably attached the one to the 
other. The more significant, therefore, this 
present drawing together. Maryland that 
once leaned Southward in its sympathies does 
not now. Baltimore has become a renowned 
academic seat, a great manufacturing center 
and a commercial rival of Boston. Hitherto 
it has been the Mecca toward which Romin 
Catholics and Methodist Episcopalians have 
turned because of its inseparable association 
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in history with the organic beginnings of 
those great, elaborate, aggressive, rival propa- 
gandas on American soil. 

In Maryland and in or near Baltimore, also 
began, by a happy coincidence, those lesser 
bodies of Christians—the Methodist Protes- 
tants and the United Brethren, with whom 
Congregationalists have entered upon rela- 
tions of fraternity. Therefore it has become 
both necessary and natural for the sect with 
Plymouth, Salem and Boston as its historic 
centers henceforth to include Baltimore in the 
group of towns it must know and whose eccle- 
siastical beginnings it must both understand 
better and respect more. What John and 
Charles Carroll have been to Catholics, and 
Francis Asbury to John Wesley’s large brood 
of American children, that Otterbein and 
Boehm were to the United Brethren; and it 
was in Baltimore that Stockton—father of 
Frank R., the novelist—Snethen, Liscomb 
and others, set up their more democratic type 
of Methodism. 

The Maryland Conference of the Methodist 
Protestant Church sitting in Baltimore, which 
I was privileged to attend for three days, 
earlier in this month, has within its borders 
churches in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware and Virginia, as well as in Maryland. 


By GrorGe PERRY MORBIS 


But most of its strength comes from the com- 
monwealth whose name it bears, and the per- 
sonnel reflects that habit of hospitality, that 
air of leisure, that emphasis upon good fellow- 
ship and the social sides of life, that touch 
with human beings and blue blooded animals, 
and that enjoyment of gastronomic delights, 
for which Marylanders, especially those on 
the East Coast, are noted. 

The observer at this conference notes in- 
stantly the virility, largeness of physical 
mold, and vitality of many of the delegates 
and especially the more prominent men. The 
lustiness with which they sing, the fervor 
of their responses in prayer—prayerl offered 
kneeling, and the directness and almost blunt- 
ness of their speech in getting at the heart of 
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the matter before them you are soon aware 
There is an indefinable but clearly discernible 
air about many of them which characterizes 
lovers of spiritual liberty and men who for 
conscience’ sake generation after generation 
have lived apart under the eaves of an un- 
forgiving and unrepentant mother church (the 
Methodist Episcopal). They have been quite 
willing to take whatever rebuffs and straiten- 
ings such independence for conscience’ sake 
has caused, if thereby they might be saved 
from the present day tyranny—as well as past 
—which the ministry of orders and the life 
episcopate create. Many a face both on youths 
and venerable leaders had that expression of 
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utter devotion to an ideal which is being sacri- 
ficed for and that air of conquering simplicity 
which cannot come to the conformist, to the 
** Established ’’ Churchman, or the Christian 
who lives on Easy Street—socially and ecclesi- 
astically. 

Having a Book of Discipline and a long line 
of parliamentary precedent born of many 
annual conferences their legislative business 
moves along with a celerity which is most 
€fficient, especially since the present president 
of the conference has just been elected for 
his fifth term; but it is as equally apparent 
that the delegates are jealous of their rights,’ 
that the officials are servants not rulers, that 
red tape is not permitted to tangle a matter 
that needs cutting, and that the forms which 
obtain have within them vital life. Laymen 
are present in equal numbers with the clergy 
and to some extent take part in debate and 
with weight when they do, but as in the 
usual ecclesiastical body, most of the talk- 
ing is done by those who are set apart for 
preaching and teaching 

The conference provides little exhortation— 
too little, an influential minority thinks—of a 
distinctively educational sort on its order of 
procedure for a conference sitting day and 
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evening for nearly a week. The conference 
which just adjourned voted down, by a vote of 
46 to 43, a proposition to have addresses next 
year by equipped speakers on themes perti- 
nent to Biblical origins, and five minutes later 
with practically no opposition voted ordering 
Bible readings at the next session by Dr. Mun- 
hall. Not a few of the older men dread any 
introduction of the fruits of Higher Criticism, 
however surely established, or any opportu- 
nity for introducing theological debate arising 
in a conference now at peace—nominally at 
least; and they are quite contented to limit 
the conference to its present order of business 
and devotion. A largeand influential minor- 
ity, however, of which Rev. Dr. T. H. Lewis 
is a conspicuous leader, favor broadening the 
range of thought and debate, and are not 
afraid to face the light from any source; and 
they will win when their cause is put before 
the conference somewhat more skillfully than 
it was in this year’s motion. 

As at present ordered the conference is 
mainly legislative and administrative. It lis- 
tens to the reports of its own special agents in 
education or missions, and to the reports of 
those agencies of the denomination in which 
all conferences are interested. It closely su- 
pervises all expenditures for these causes and 
is watchful to avoid waste, extravagance or 
premature or unwise assumption of financial 
burdens or responsibilities, knowing that in 
in the last analysis it must help pay the bills 
by assessments. While there is plan in the 
course of the evolution of business from day 
to day, and definite assignment of special 
topics, by vote of the conference, to definite 
hours, there is also full opportunity for the 
unpremeditated, unplanned-for debate to arise, 
which may come to be the event of the day or 
the conference session. Two suchI heard of 
a superior kind, both as to intellectual power 
and Christian spirit revealed. 

Of the sympathetic action of this conference 


on the matter of union with the 
United Brethren and with Con- 
gregationalists, a letter in- the 
issue of April 14 tells. 

As wealth has increased among 
the laity of recent years and as 
the loss of not a few young men 
of promise to other Protestant 
fulds has come from educational 
opportunities offered superior to 
those which Methodist Protestant 
institutions could give, there has 
been an effort to strengthen the 
resources and expand the cur- 
ricula of the denomination’s eda- 
cational institutions. The visitor 
fortunate enough to be the guest 
of President Lewis of Western Maryland Col- 
lege finds it admirably located, out on the 
hills along the upper Patapsco, with a vista 
over Pennsylvania and Maryland hills and 
valleys which is charming, with a creditable 
college plant of its type, and with a student 
body of a grade from which men and women 
of power come. Throughout the section its 
repute is high, and its graduates are influ- 
ential. The well-to do laity 
should endow it more amply. 
The Maryland Conference stands 
pledged this coming year to aid 
the alumni in this needed work 
of re-enforcement. Even greater, 
we should say, is the need of giv- 
ing to the theological seminary, 
also at Westminster, those re- 
sources in apparatus and income 
without which, no matter how 
unusual the gifts of the persons 
engaged in teaching, no modern 
school of theology can do its best 
work. In number of students 
this seminary is more than hold- 
ing its own, and has its repre- 
sentatives from more than ten 
states. Its head, Rev. Hugh L. Elderdice, is 
a Yale Divinity School man, one of a group 
of Methodist Protestant men who in recent 
years have rounded out their scholastic educa- 
tion by study at Yale—as have some of the 
United Brethren, and not all of them have 
returned to Methodist Protestant or United 
Brethren ranks but have found Congrega- 
tional pastorates. 

The denominational headquarters in Balti- 
more are well placed, on a site made much 
more valuable by the great fire, hence there is 
no attempt now to utilize the whole building 
for denominational purposes. It is rented in 
part and brings in good income. The book- 
store is unpretentious, it carries a limited 
general stock and attends pretty strictly to 
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denominational interests, but its business, one 
is glad to say, is growing, as the new denomi- 
national] literature edited at Pittsburg by Dr. 
Wilbur wins its way. In Dr. Tagg, editor 
of the Methodist Protestant, is personified a 
conservative, genial, substantia), wise ‘‘gen- 
tle man of the old school,’’ who single handed 
and with limited monetary resources guides 
in safe paths. 

Going West from Baltimore the first large 
city one finds where the Methodist Protestants 
are strong is Pittsburg. Here fraternal re- 
lations between Congregationalists, United 
Brethren and Methodist Protestants have 
been established, their clergy meet together 
now at stated intervals; and quite recently 
the Trinity Methodist Protestant Church in 
Allegheny, a handsome and finely-equipped 
church, took unto itself seventy-five former 
Congregationalists, the survivors of a strug- 
gling Congregational enterprise. If as the 
fruit of the union movement the Second 
Methodist Protestant Church in Pittsburg, 
with its valuable property and a creditable 
covgregation, which is fighting a losing fight in 
a declining section of the city, could join 
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forces with the splendidly housed and promis- 
ing First Congregational Church near the 
Carnegie Institute and Library, then—assum- 
ing the successful working out of the tri-union 
movement—the united church would have in 
P.ttsburg’s finest residence district two strik- 
ing and commodious church edifices and two 
flourishing congregations. For the First 
Methodist Protestant Church now has an ad- 
mirable church home in this district, which, 
under the Midas touch of the Carnegies, 
Fricks and the other great captains of in- 
dustry, is bound to be a great educational and 
esthetic as well as domestic center of the type 
of Boston’s Back Bay and Fenway district. 

Both from property which it still owns and 
leases and from property which it has sold, in 
the heart of the business district, the First 
Methodist Protestant Church is in a position 
to serve the larger denominational interests 
much as the Old South Church, Boston, does; 
while the denominational publishing house 
has property on Fifth Avenue adjacent to the 
Frick office building and one of the great de- 
partment stores which it cannot afford to hold 
much longer, and now only occupies in part, 
deriving income from rentals. This property 
when realized on, wisely invested and spent 
stands to benefit all the church interests ina 
variety of ways. 

In Pittsburg one strikes a less conservative 
type of Methodist Protestant, and there, as in 
Baltimore, you find officialdom converted to 
the general plan of union between the denomi- 
nations, and with officialdom converted the 
more radical rank and file are not worry- 
ing about the outcome. Dr. Jennings of the 
Methodist Recorder, Dr. Wilbur, editor of the 
Sunday school periodicals, and the most in- 
fluential clergymen of the conference favor 
the union, especially since the Dayton meet- 
ing, and they are for taking such preliminary 
fraternal steps pending action by the national 
council and conferences as will test compat- 
ibility on a small scale pending the last and 
more inclusive step. Obviously in Pennsyl- 
vania, for instance, where most of our Con- 
gregationalists are of Welsh stock and of later 
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emigration, and are in churches which have 
had home missionary superintendent super- 
vision and aid, and who are free, relatively 
speaking, from the traditions and customs im- 
plying pure independency and its perpetuity, 
this fusion can come more quickly than it could 
in other sections of our Zion which might be 
mentioned where there is not the same over- 
lapping of the three sects. Equally obvious is 
it that where they do not overlap—as they do 
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not in New England—and where there is not 
knowledge born of personal observation and 
fraternization, it would not be surprising if 
the movement toward unity and acceptance of 
the modified polity were slower and opposi- 
tion more pronounced. 

Yet, so rash a thing is prophecy, based 
on «a priori reasoning, the most persistent 
adverse criticism thus far has come from 
Chicago! 





The Parable of the Church in Salem 


By Hendrick Holm 


It came to pass in the days of Zadok, 
minister of Salem, that the leaders num- 
bered the people. And lo! they were not 
so numerous as the people of the Church 
of Gath, distant about four blocks, which 
is more than a Sabbath day’s journey for 
some men. And the leaders said, ‘‘ What 
shall we do that we may be as many as 
they? ”’ 

Then arose from among their number a 
wise man named Beelzebub, and he said: 
“It is given me to reveal wisdom unto 
you. Go to, let us get us a minister like 
unto the minister of the Gathites. He 
speaketh sweetly, and doeth much to en- 
thuse the people ” 

The words of Beelzebub seemed good 
unto the people of Salem, and they asked 
their old minister, Zadok, that he resign 
to go elsewhere. And Zadok was obedi- 
ent to their command, and went many 
day’s journey into another parish. 

Then the people sent spies into the 
parish of Babylon, where there served a 
minister of such eloquence and power 
that his fame has gone abroad through- 
out theland. The spies returned unto the 
Church of Salem and told their brethren 
that the preaching ef Eli, the Babylonite, 
was indeed eloquent, and that in listen- 
ing to him their souls were delighted. So 
the Salemites sent a deputation of their 
wise men unto Babylon, who captured 
Eli, and fetched him unto Salem. 

Upon the arrival of Eli in Salem there 
was much excitement, and upon the first 
Sabbath of his pastorate the house was 
filled with a multitude like unto the sands 
of the seafornumber. In the box of free- 
will offerings there was nothing larger 
than a piece of copper, but the sum thereof 
was three hundred, threescore and six. 
Great was the joy of the treasurer, and 
with much glee did the leaders rub their 
hands and say, ‘‘ We are the people; wis- 
dom dieth with us.’’ And Beelzebub, 
whose words led them to the course they 
had followed, said, with pride, ‘‘See what 
my wisdom hath done for this people.” 

Eli discoursed upon the great things 
of life. He drew lessons of heroism and 
wisdom from the records of many tribes. 
He held before his people the latest dis- 
coveries of science—falsely so-called—of 
all the earth; he magnified the things 
near at hand, and the people rejoiced and 
were glad. 

It came to pass in the sixth month of 
the first year of the reign of Eli that the 
people became sick. At first but a few 
were troubled, and then the number in- 
creased until more than half the congre- 
gation were too ill to attend upen the serv- 
ices of the Lord’s house. Their souls 


became lean, and they longed for the re- 
freshing words of the man of God whom 
they had driven out. They had “hewn 


out for themselves cisterns, broken cis- 
terns, that could hold no water, and had 
deserted the fountain of living waters.’’ 

So dire became their distress that when, 
in the ninth month of the first year of 
Eli’s reign, Deacon Joab numbered the 
congregation, there were but threescore 
and six; three hundred were missing. 
That day the treasurer announced to the 
leaders of the church that in the freewill 
offering box there were but threescore 
pieces of copper; six had forgotten their 
mites. Then the heart of the treasurer 
grew sad, and the faces of the leaders 
grew dark. 

Eli noted that the faces of the leaders 
were not toward him as of yore, and re- 
signed to betake himself to selling mining 
stock to the unwary and’innocent. He 
also became noted for the wisdom of his 
words, for when one wrote to him, inclos- 
ing a dollar, as per directions, asking how 
to find wealth without great weariness to 
the flesh, he answered, ‘‘ Fish for suckers, 
asIdo.”’ The same became a proverb in 
the land. 

In those days the people of Salem gath- 
ered together in the vestry of the church 
to learn what should be done. There 
were not many, for all the Philistines and 
others uncircumcised, who had come to 
them in the reign of Eli, had gone their 
old ways. Then arose Deacon Joab and 
said: ‘‘Menand brethren, we have sinned; 
sinned against God and against our for- 
mer minister, Zadok. Satan hath gotten 
us into his snare and our souls are lean 
and hungry. Let us fall down before 
God, cry unto him to forgive our sins and 
to deliver us from the fruits of our folly, 
and let us send for our beloved minister. 
Then shall we once more walk in the 
sweet ways of God, wherein we formerly 
found such deep joy.”’ 

The words of Joab seemed good to the 
people. So they cried unto God, and cov- 
enanted with him that if he would forgive 
them but this once, they would never 
again sin after this fashion. Then did 
God forgive them their sins and send joy 
and fatness into their souls. 

Zadok, once minister of Salem, was 
gladdened by their petition that he come 
to them again, and speedily gat himself 
to the train, and came once more to his 
own. He ministereth unto them of the 
things of God even unto this day, and 
the Salemites are glad in the Lord. Once 
more do they sing the songs of Zion with 
grateful hearts: ‘‘Transgressors are be- 
ing taught the way of God, and sinners 
are being converted unto him.” 





King Edward VII. of England received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws last week from 
the University of Peonsylvania, through 'Am- 
bassador Sir Mortimer Durand. 
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Getting Our Spiritual Bearings 
(Y. P. 8. C. HE. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, May 6-12. Among the Wheat or the 
Tares: Where Am I? Matt. 13: 24-30. (Con- 
secration Meeting.) 

The peril and benefit of such a subject. If 
the effort to discover where one stands spirit- 
ually is accompanied by severe judgment of 
others then it is a dangerous process. Who 
would go through a railway train undertaking 
to determine by their countenances which of 
one’s fellow-passengers were good and which 
bad, or how could one satisfactorily differen- 
tiate the members of his own family circle 
or his shop or office companions? God has 
not devolved upon us the function of judging 
our fellowmen and we ought not to handle 
this subject in such a fashion as to produce 
Phariseeism on our part and a contemptuous 
attitude toward others. But if we adhere to 
the exact form of the topic, ‘‘ Where am I?”’ 
we shall be profited by a clear, candid look 
into the depths of our own motives and a 
fearless judgment of our behavior. 


The real truth of the parable. Of the four 
parables which Matthew records in the first 
part of this chapter, this is the one that seems 
to have most puzzled the disciples, who, when 
they had Jesus alone, asked him to interpret 
it. There was something about its form that 
piqued curiosity. People always like to specu- 
late about the final outcome of all things, and 
the disciples at other times approached Jesus 
with such questions as, ‘* Tell us, when shall 
these things be?” and, “ Are there few that 
shall be saved?” Jesus’ explanation in this 
case was a straightforward, positive one. Yet 
he could hardly have intended that a compar- 
ison based on the vegetable world should cover 
literally and fally the processes of his spirit- 
ual kingdom. None of us are wheat in the 
sense that we cannot change our present atti- 
tude toward God and man, and none of us are 
tares in the sense that we are irremediable. 
By this parable he emphaszed that great 
truth that in this world the good and the bad 
are inextricably mixed. But this mingling is 
not to last forever. There is to come a sifting 
and our business is to be prepared for that 
separating process. 





Some simple tests. How can we find out 
where we do belong? There are a number of 
other tests, such as delight in companionship 
with God’s people, interest in the on-going of 
his kingdom, a growing sense of self mastery, 
but all these are in a way the fruits of two 
great constant attitudes of heart and mind. 
One is revealed by the answer we shall give to 
this question, Do you want to go with Christ 
wherever he goes? We can find out whether 
we really enjoy the companionship of Christ 
and whether his way of looking at life and 
duty is congenial to us, or whether he seems 
to us to lay down too stern a program. 

The other test is manward and is revealed 
in the discourse on the judgment. The test 
here is, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
the least of these.”” We have no right to con- 
sider ourselves in the kingdom unless we are 
doing the equivalent of this in season and out. 
He called us, not merely that we might be 
with him but that he might send us forth. 


The mutual gains to wheat and tares. It 
is a good thing that we are mixed up with 
others in this world, that we touch elbows not 
only with saints but with sinners every time 
we go on the streets or into public places. 
They need us, but we need them quite as 
much. What would life be if there were no 
great work of leavening the unrighteousness 
of the world to be done, of weeding out the 


 tares when they can be safely disentangled, 


or lifting the submerged nations into the light, 
of purifying our politics, of Christianizing our 
business? Be glad that there is this constant 
contact for us. It feeds our ambitions and 
puts iron into our wills. 
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Gaius Glenn Atkins 


By Rev. Edward M. Chapman 


There is a fine phrase in St. Paul’s letter 
to the Philippians whereby he pays trib- 
ute to his friend Epaphroditus as ‘‘my 
brother and fellow-worker and fellow- 
soldier.’’ Its meaning becomes ever more 
apparent.as the years of a man’s ministry 
increase and he looks back with thanks- 
giving upon those who have been his com- 
panions in its efforts and joys. These 
men represent one of life’s best secured 
assets—something that was never the 
world’s gift, and which, one may believe, 
the world cannot take away. 

I say so much in order that my readers 
may be forewarned as they glance at this 
little sketch of Dr. Atkins. It is not a 
story of his life—heaven forbid that to be 
told for a half century; nor a judgment— 
which my inclination would prohibit if 
St. Matthew’s Gospel did not; nor a eu- 
logy—which is but another name for an 
impertinence; but just one man’s impres- 
sion of another man and his work as they 
have touched and heartened him. 

As for biography, suffice it to say that 
Dr. Atkins was born some twoscore years 
ago in Indiana and incorporates finely 
mingled strains of Northern and Southern 
blood; that he is a graduate of Ohio 
State University and the Cincinnati Law 
School; that later on he became a student 
in Yale Divinity School, and no less a 
student while teaching at Mt. Hermon. 
It was during this period of teaching that 
he began to preach with more or less 
regularity; and not long after its close 
he settled in Greenfield, Mass., where I 
first saw him when he and his people 
entertained the General Association. 
Thence in 1900 he went to the First 
Church in Burlington, Vt., which, after 
a very notable ministry, he is just leaving 
for the First Church in Detroit. It must 
be added that he is married, as every man 
should be, and as happily as any man 
need wish to be and that four children 
fulfill the family. 

I could easily give all my remaining 
space to a notice of his capacity as a pas- 
tor; or of the success which has accom- 
panied his work as an administrator, 
evidenced as it is by the renovation and 
enlargement of the Burlington church 
edifice, the admirable organization of his 
parish and his effective leadership in 
state affairs; or of the willingness and 
helpfulness with which he has spent him- 
self in the service of his brethren and 
the churches committed to their charge. 
These are, however, but important inci- 
dents in the day’s work of a man who 
seems to me to have been gifted in very 
unusual degree in vision, conviction and 
utterance of the truth. 

It is as a preacher that Dr. Atkins is 
best known; yet no one appears inclined 
to characterize his preaching by any be- 
littling adjective telling of its eloquence 
or picturesqueness. A style he has anda 
markedly distinctive one; he very likely 
may have developed mannerisms; most 
men do, especially if they preach un- 
written sermons year in and year out; 
but never was a man freer from the taint 
of affectation or device. There is no 
artificial alliteration, no effort to be epi- 
grammatic, no swarm of quotations or 
‘incidents’? buzzing like mosquitoes 
about his theme to the distraction and 


vexation of his congregation. All is di- 
rect and forceful. His eloquence, which 
is real enough, consists partly in this di- 
rectness and frankness of approach to his 
hearers ; but directness and frankness and 
the mastery of an unusually rich and va- 
ried vocabulary are not enough to account 
for it. Behind all these lie vision, sym- 
pathy, imagination and a keen sense of 
values. Give to faith in God and man 
such aids as these; enrich them with 
wide, varied and constant reading; in- 
vigorate them by a genuine love of the 
outdoor world and much living in it; 
chasten them by contact with men in 
their work, play, joys and sorrows; and 
you shall always have a preacher. 

The fact that the preaching of Dr. 
Atkins has become popular in the best 
sense of the term is a hopeful sign of the 
times; largely because there appears to 
be absolutely no bid for popularity in it; 
but only a quality at the touch of which 
words seem to become counters for ex- 
perience, facts resolve themselves into 
the truth, and common things appear in 
their divine and eternal relations. 

I set out to write this sketch remember- 
ing as an example, the fine regerve with 
which Jonathan Phillips once character- 
ized his friend, Dr. Channing: ‘‘I have 
known him long; I have studied his char- 
acter; and I believe him to be capable of 
virtue.” If I have gone beyond my model 
it is only in saying that in the case of Dr. 
Atkins the capacity for virtue is in active 
exercise. 

No doubt there are things to be said 
upon the other side if one could think of 
or remember them. My experience, how- 
ever, furnishes me with but one which I 
sadly chronicle in the hope that such pub- 
lic rebuke may work a reformation, Dr. 
Atkins writes admirable letters at vex- 
atiously uncertain intervals and in a per- 
fectly illegible hand. 

Vermont in general, and Burlington in 
particular, have reason to be thankful for 
his work. With a courtesy which does 
them honor his friends yield him to De- 
troit. There, as the present writer has 
the best of reasons for testifying, he will 
find hearty welcome from a united and 
earnest people. No church in the middle 
West has nobler traditions or a finer op- 
portunity; no man seems better fitted to 
improve the opportunity and to enhance 
the traditions than its pastor. elect. 


Vermont’s Interest in Dr. Atkins 
BY A MINISTERIAL NEIGHBOR 


Dr. Atkins has been in Vermont a little less 
than seven years and has had but one pastor- 
ate, yet the churches of our order have come to 
feel in a large measure that he belongs to 
them all, and by them all his coming departure 
is deeply regretted. This is due in part to his 
frequent appearance as a speaker at great re- 
ligious gatherings, but chiefly to the readiness 
with which he has responded to calls from the 
smaller and more remote churches. At many 
of these he has conducted “‘ missions ”’ of sev- 
eral days’ daration, which have invariably 
borne good fruit. 

For the Burlington church these have been 
years of expansion and forward movement. 
Among the items of progress are the rehabil- 
itation of church property, involving an ex- 
penditure of $15,000, all provided for; an 
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increase Of thirty-three per cent. in benev- 
olences and a considerable diffusion of the 
benevolent spirit and habit among those 
hitherto indifferent or careless; simplification 
and centralization of the various organizi- 
tions of the churches, resulting in greatly 
increased efficiency of the Men’s League, 
which has proved useful in creating a sense 
of solidarity and a visible increase of interest 
in the services and various activities of the 
church; greatly enlarged congregations, espe- 
cially in the evening; and in spite of heavy 
losses by deaths and removals, a steady in- 
crease in membership, which has now reached 
600. 

A young college instructor not long ago re- 
marked that Dr. Atkins had made religion to 
him a living, significant thing. This is nota 
solitary but a representative case. The pas- 
tor of the First Church, by his fresh, rational 
presentation of Christianity, has drawn around 
him a large number of young men, many of 
whom have already made Christian confes- 
sion. And of these a good proportion are 
giving good proof that church membership 
bringing a sense of loyalty to the church, is a 
distinct force for good in their lives. 

Religion has been made to many a more vital 
reality. And the church has been aroused 
to a clearer sense of the greatness of its re- 
sources and has received a new impulse to 
realize the possibilities open to it. B..T. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 20 


The leader was Mrs. George Huntington 
of Lynn, who gave a lesson fall of ‘‘hope.”’ 

Attention was directed to the medical work 
at Aintab, especially as reported by Miss 
Elizabeth Trowbridge, who has, for several 
years, been in the hospital as a trained nurse. 
Dr. Shepard and Dr. Caroline Hamilton, with 
their associate doctors and nurses, are doing 
a wonderful work in hospital and dispénsary. 
The missionary side of the work is never 
forgotten. Miss Charlotte F. Grant, a trained 
nurse, who went last year to aid in this hos- 
pital, writes recently of a visit she had made 
at Oorfa. She was filled with admiration for 
Miss Shattuck’s work, and says, ‘‘How any 
one or even three women, so frail as she, 
could do so much work still remains a mys- 
tery tome.”’ Children, men, Moslems and all 
rise and greet her with kind smiles and 
pleasant words as she passes them in the 
street. With her classes, the visits she makes, 
and the calls she receives, she is busy from 
sunrise to sunset. 

Mrs. J. K. Browne read a letter from Miss 
Daniels of Harpoot, telling of the impulse 
given to evangelistic work during the last 
season, and of the way the girls are engaged 
in this kind of effort. Five meetings for 
women in different parts of the city are held 
every week, and this influence is felt in the 
villages all about. Mrs. Browne also read a 
letter from her daughter Alice at Tung-chou, 
giving repeated assurances that she is well 
and happy, and that they have there no fear 
for themselves on account of what has oc- 
curred in other parts of China. 

Mrs. Weedén gave an account of a mission- 
ary tour around the world, to be taken in 
one evening by the ladies of an auxiliary. 
They start from the church, and in progress- 
ive fashion visit in the homes of different 
members—Plymouth, the cradle of Congre- 
gationalism in America; Madrid, where Mrs. 
Gulick still lives in the hearts and. lives of 
the Spanish girls; Harpoot, Turkey, the home 
of their church’s missionary; Moscow, since 
Rassia now claims the attention of the Chris- 
tian world; Sholapur, India, where the church 
has a Bible woman, and Okayama, Japan, 
where ‘they ask, “‘ Will the Christians ‘of 
America make the land of Neesima the land 
of Christ?” 





Keep your soul in the free and open wher- 
ever your body may be.—Out West. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Trust 
BY ELIZABETH ROBERTS MACDONALD 


Out of the shadow of death, 

Out of the prison of pain, 
Brought to the house of life 

And the paths of joy again— 
What has the soul to tell 
That has tasted heaven and hell? 
Is it worth, is it worth the while, 
Or is it all in vain? 


And the soul made swift reply: 
“In spite of pain and tears 
Life shall fulfill its promise 
And Love redeem the years! ” 


What of the whisper of God 
Heard at the tempest’s height; 

What of the star of hope 
Seen in the deepest night? 

Is there ever a goal 

For the striving eager soul, 

Or is the One Who blesses 

Also the One to smite? 


And the soul made swilt reply: 
“He who is Love Supreme 

Shall conquer death and anguish, 
And the heart attain its dream! ” 





Earning an Education * 
lV. Help Human and Divine 


BY AGNES E. RYAN 


I had been brought up in the country 
where there was little to mark the begin- 
ning or ending of a week or month. I had 
never had much in my life to mark the 
flight of time, and I was an enthusiast 
easily absorbed in the present if it was 
interesting; otherwise a dreamer and too 
easily lost in visions of thefuture. It is 
perhaps small wonder, then, that the end 
of the school year came before I was 
ready forit. Ina very few days I was to 
sirg my farewell poem, take my diploma, 
and go out into the big, dim world to 
make a place for myself, and show that 
I could make larger earnings because I 
was a graduate of a grammar school! 

Naturally I wanted to slip into a posi- 
tion the day after I was graduated, and 
I spoke to my teacher about it. I think 
she was surprised and hardly knew what 
to say. She brought to my mind, however, 
that there would be no schools to teach 
during the summer, and hinted that I 
was not ready to teach as yet. 

Taking in the situation and beginning 
to feel that the ground was slipping from 
under my feet, I let her know frankly 
how it stood with me, how necessary it 
was for me to begin earning at once and 
more than my own support, that it was 
time for me to help out in earnest at 
home and make up a gap of two years 
during which, though I had taken almost 
nothing from my parents, I had also given 
them nothing. 

She would think about it and see what 
could be done. 

In a day or two she told me that the 
principal of our school went away every 
summer to Martha’s Vineyard; that his 
family consisted of his wife and a little 
son, a child of high-chair and baby-car- 
riage age. They needed a girl to. take 
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care of the baby, feed it, do some of its 
washing, take it out riding. and be with 
it always. 

The position seemed just the thing, 
under the circumstances. They were will- 
ing to take me, and I counted it a matter 
of rare good fortune. I was ‘‘fixed”’ for 
the present, could think things over dur- 
ing the summer, and lay plans. 

It was a novel experience to sleep and 
eat in that big summer hotel, and to walk 
leisurely up and down the quaint old 
streets of Edgartown I counted a real 
privilege, even if I was pushing a baby 
carriage while I did it. It was splendid, 
I thought, to pass back and forth, day 
after day, and let my imagination loose as 
to the life stories, the loves, the tragedies 
connected with those quaint, weather- 
worn houses there by the sea. 

And the sea! It told me fanciful, weird 
stories, it sang me songs which I could 
never tire of; sometimes it beat slow, 
majestic music, sometimes fierce and wild 
or soft and mellow; and it whispered me 
forgotten, age.old secrets, so strange 
sometimes that I was frightened. 

There was a lighthouse, standing alone 
out in the ocean. It was the most roman- 
tic spot I had ever seen, and nothing 
could describe my delight when I found 
that a girl lived there. Around her and 
that lighthouse I wove the prettiest ro- 
mances, so full of adventure and love and 
courage and poetry that I love them still. 

My pleasure, however, was short-lived, 
for at the end of two weeks a terrible 
thing happened. The little boy’s mother 
had left home early in the morning fora 
day in Boston and his father was to be 
away till mid-afternoon. I was wheeling 
the baby carriage along the street as 
usual when I began to feel sick. My face 
felt rough and burning, and I went home 
to see how I looked. Finding my face 
red to the very temples and all broken 
out, I thought I was ill, and the thought 
came over me that I had some contagious 
disease. That afternoon is more than I 
can describe; the thought of it makes me 
half shudder even now. I kept the baby 
in the house to be there when the folks 
came home; he was cross and I walked 
the floor with him. I wanted to think. 
If I had some terrible sickness upon me, 
I must not go home and be a burden on 
my family; and if my disease was conta- 
gious, home with five other children was 
surely no place for me. 

When the family came a doctor was 
called and said I must go home imme- 
diately. I have never found it so hard 
to forgive any injury to myself as it has 
been to forgive that doctor. He sent me 
home with all that fear in my heart, all 
that untellable misery, when he. knew 
better, when he might have told me it 
was only the measles. 

The principal’s wife took me home, and 
I suppose it was well that she did, for I 
should never have gone home by myself. 
I would have hunted up a hospital and 
refused to tell where I came from, or 
where I belonged. Without a word of 
warning she took me to my mother’s 
door, we struck fear to the heart of the 
family, and I went to bed, trying to make 
out that I was not very sick and would be 
all right very soon. 

The first day that I realized what had 


happened I commenced to wonder what 
I was to do, and a thought came to me. 
From that day to this I have believed 
that the “ Divinity that shapes our ends ”’” 
was back of that thought. I asked my 
mother for pen, ink and paper. Now, of 
course, the doctor had said I must not 
use my eyes at all and that the room was 
to be kept darkened for a long time, so 
she hesitated about allowing me writing 
materials. But so determined and im- 
patient was I, and yet so ill, that she was 
frightened and dared not refuse me. I 
had forgotten that she was my mother, I 
had forgotten everything but my purpose. 

I wrote a letter to my school-teacher, 
who lived in New Hampshire. I do not 
know why the thought came to write to 
her unless it was because she was the 
only real friend I had in the world. I 
told her what had happened and some of 
my misery. I said also that after every 
few lines I had to lie down and rest from 
sheer weakness. As I remember I did 
the subject full justice, but if I did not she 
read between the lines, for one day not 
very long afterward she walked into our 
house and askedforme. O, you who have 
suffered and know not which way to turn, 
do you know how I felt at the sound of 
her voice? I knew a deliverer had come! 

She was to be married that fall, and had 
come down to Boston for a day’s shop- 
ping. My letter had struck home, how- 
ever, and she was to take me back with 
her, away into New Hampshire. We 
were to leave on the four o’clock train 
from Boston. 

I was young and my troubles were 
quickly dispelled. What a thing it is to 
be lifted within a few minutes from de- 
spair and misery to life and hope! So 
strange is life, so mysterious, so beauti- 
ful. I was to lift the burden of my sup- 
port and sickness from my people, get 
well and strong in New Hampshire, and 
that was all for the present. 

To take to her own home, in the midst 
of wedding preparations, a poor, awk- 
ward, unhappy, sick girl, who had no 
claim on her in the world but the claims 
of humanity—was there a greater thing 
on earth for a woman to do? 

I stayed in New Hampshire until after 
the wedding and my teacher came down 
to my home town to live. She had had a 
new house built, was going to board and 
room some of her old colleagues, the 
school-teachers, and had a place in her 
scheme for me, 

It was her plan for me to work for her 
and go toschool. Before I left the gram- 
mar school she had wanted me to plan for 
high school, but [ held firmly to what 
seemed my duty and though the dearest 
wish in my heart was to go on, I never 
wavered fora moment. I intended to go 
to work and to make up to my family 
what had seemed to them selfishness and 
neglect, and the utmost foolhardiness. I 
was so loyal that up to the time of my re- 
covery from the measles I had made my- 
self believe that I wanted to go to work 
and begin earning money more than any- 
thing else in the world. 

But the measles were sent, and I came 
home from New Hampshire out-door life 
thinking that perhaps the best thing 
would be to go to high school after all. 
My instinct said it was right, but the 
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only reasons I could present to my par- 
ents were on the score of my health and 
the surety that when I did begin helping 
them it would be so much more effectual. 
But a year always seemed a long time 
and the thought of four more years spent 
in school staggered me. I thought about 
it by day and lay awake over it by night. 
It worried me inexpressibly till the morn- 
ing when school opened. 

It seemed the teachers had talked me 
over to some extent, and thought it a 
pity that I could not go to high school; 
so when I walked into the assembly-room 
on the opening morning two of them 
came forward to say how glad they were 
to find that I was coming afterall. I told 
them that I had not decided to come to 
school, but I turned to the principal and 
said : 

“If I can do the four years’ classical 
course in three years, I will come; I can- 
not spend four years.” 

‘* Of course you can,’’ was his answer. 

I never want to forget the thrill of 
pleasure that went over me at those 
words. That sentence turned the course 
of my life again and sealed a new fate for 
me. I knew that I should have to earn 
my food, shelter and clothing, do my 
sewing, mending, laundering, and in three 
years do the school work that it took my 
fellows, with no outside work, four years 
to do. I knew it would mean hard, up- 
hill work for three full years and that I 
might not be able to do it, but if I could 
it would be worth while, and the ‘Of 
course you can”’ from a stranger and the 
principal of the school was all that was 
needed to reinforce my confidence. If he 
had wavered or doubted or tried to dis- 
courage me, things would have come out 
differently for me. 

You will scarcely believe it—I would 
not but for the proofs I have—but at the 
end of three years, in Jung 1899, I had 
completed the four years’ classical course, 
had first rank in my classes and was given 
first honor—the writing and delivering of 
the valedictory address at graduation— 
and owed no debt, but of gratitude! 


[To be continued.) 





The Courage of Punctuality 


The courage of time is punctuality. 
When there is a hard piece of work to be 
done, it is pleasanter far to sit at ease for 
the present and put off the work. ‘‘The 
thousand nothings of the hour” claim 
our attention. The coward yields to 
“their stupefying power,” and the great 
task remains forever undone. The brave 
man brushes these conflicting claims into 
the background, stops his ears until the 
sirens’ voices are silent, stamps on his 
feelings as though they were snakes in 
his path and does the thing now which 
ever after he will rejaice to have done. 
In these crowded modern days, the only 
man who “finds time” for great things 
is the man who takes it by violence from 
the thousands of petty, local, temporary 
claims and makes it serve the ends of 
wisdom and justice. 

There are three places where one may 
draw the line for getting a piece of work 
done. One man draws it habitually a few 
minutes or hours or days after it is due. 
He is always in distress and a nuisance 
to everybody else... . 

It is very risky—ethically speaking, it 
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is cowardly—to draw the line at the exact 
date when the work is due; for then one 
is at the mercy of any accident or inter- 
ruption that may overtake him at the end 
of his allotted time. If he is sick or a 
friend dies, or unforeseen complications 
arise, he is as badly off as the man who 
deliberately planned to be late and al- 
most as much to blame. Fora man who 
leaves the possibility of accident and in- 
terruption out of account and stakes the 
welfare of himself and of others on such 
miscalculation, is neither wise nor just; 
he is reckless rather than brave. Even if 
accidents do not come, he is walking on 
the perilous edge all the time; his work 
is done in a fever of haste and anxiety, 
injurious alike to the quality of the work 
and the health of the worker. 

The man who puts the courage of punc- 
tuality into his work will draw the line 
for finishing a piece of work a safe period 
inside the time when it is actually due. 
If one forms the habit and sticks to it, 
it is no harder to have work done ten 
days, or at least one day ahead of time 
than to finish it at the last allowable 
minute. Then, if anything happens, it 
does no harm. This habit will save liter- 
ary workers an incalculable amount of 
anxiety and worry. And it is the wear 
and tear of worry and hurry, not the 
amount of calm, quiet work, that kills 
such men before their time. 

I am aware that orderliness and punc- 
tuality are not usually regarded as forms 
of courage. But the essential element of 
all courage is in them—the power to face 
a disagreeable present in the interest of 
desirable permanent ends. They are far 
more important in modern life than the 
courage to face bears or bullets. They 
underlie the more spectacular forms of 
courage. The man who cannot reduce to 
order the things that are lying passively 
about him and endure the petty pains 
incidental to doing hard things before the 
sheer lapse of time forces him to action, 
is not the man who will be calm and com- 
posed when angry mobs are howling about 
him, or who will go steadily on his way 
when greed and corruption, hypocrisy and 
hate, are arrayed to resist him. For, 
whether in the quiet of a study and the 
routine of an office or in the turmoil of 
a riot or a strike, true courage is the 
ready and steadfast acceptance of what- 
ever pains are incidental to securing the 
personal and public ends that are at 
stake.—President Hyde, in The College 
Man and the College Woman. 





The Throstle 


** Summer is coming, summer is coming. 
I know it, I know it, I know it. 

Light again, leaf again, life again, love again,” 
Yes, my wild little Poet. 


Sing the new year ‘in under the blue, 
Last year you sang it as gladly. 

New, new, new, new! Is it then so new 
That you should carol so madly? 


** Love again, song again, nest again, young 
again.” 
Never a prophet so crazy! ‘ 
And hardly a daisy as yet, little friend, 
See, there is hardly a daisy. 


“ Here again, here, here, here, happy year!” 
O warble unchidden, unbidden! 
Summer is coming, is coming, my dear, 
And all the winters are hidden. 
—Alfred Tennyson. 
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Tangles 


33. ENIGMA 


I roamed the wood with Robin Hood, 
The hills with William Tell; 

With me how many heroes stood! 
By me, how many fell! 


’Tis mine to wake the sounding strings 
In rippling music sweet, 

And mine to weave the spell that wings 
The dancer’s flying feet. 


I add my touch of daintiness 
To maidens everywhere; 

I loop the lace on Lucy’s dress, 
And tie Cecilia’s hair. 


And when a summer storm rolls by, 
I span the vast abysm, 

To fiash upon the darkling sky 
The colors of the prism. 


34. TRANSDELETION 


(Drop a letter and transpose for each change.) 
United States of America, 

April 25, 1906. 

My Dear SEVEN: : 
NINE think it EIGHT true that roman who 
has heretofore attained to the presidency of 
this great republic can be said to have TWO 
into that high office as did our present ONE. 
It must be admitted, too, that his popularity 
rather increases than diminishes, though as 
NINE might say, he seems to FIVE himself 
for the fray, and then fairly SIX the cloak of 
hypocrisy from the shoulders of dishonest 
officials, so that now not a few of them are 
wearing THREE clothing instead of robes of 
office. Of course, he is not even a FOUR, and 
yet he now and then preaches a sermon, in the 
shape of a speech or of a message, that would 
do honor even to a bishop. All things con- 
sidered, we have the best of reasons for being 

proud of our ONE. T. H. 


35. ANAGRAM 


“‘ Hear you not that knocking at the outer door? 
Just a knocking, knocking, knoeking, nothing more? 
Never thus came visitor to us before.” 


“ Sister, is not this your wild imagining? 
What in such a dark and stormy night could bring 
Neighbors hither? Yet I will search out the thing.” 


Boldly ran the brother, asking,‘‘ Who is there? ”’ 

Through the gajlery faced the storm with forehead 
bare, 

Smiling then returned, just saying, ‘“** *** ***,” 


On the lattice rudely tossed, a loosened vine 

Of ***#****, beating where it used to twine, 

Swung with raps that seemed of human hand the 
sign. E. F. 8. 


ANSWERS 


29. 1. Massachusetts. 2. To Faneuil Hall. 3. 
The Yankee Girl. 4. The Menof Old. 5. Ichabod. 
6. Worship. 7. The New Wife and the Old. 8. 
The Hill-top. 9. The Lake-side. 10. Gone. 11. 
Massachusetts to Virginia. 12. Texas. 13. A 
Summons. 14. To my Sister. 15. New Hamp- 
shire. 16. All’s Well. 17. The Holy Land. 18. 
Our State. 19. A Song of Harvest. 20. The 
Huskers. 21. The Pumpkin. 22. The Drovers. 
23. Memories. 24. Seedtime and Harvest. 25. 
The Deity. 26. Forgiveness. 27. The Angel of 
Patience. 

30. Out-cry 

31. 1. Love’s Labor’s Lost. 2. Pope’s Essay on 
Man. 3. The Tent on the Beach. 4. Snow-bound. 
5. The Rape of the Lock. 6. The Hanging of the 
Crane. 7. The Merchant of Venice. 8. The Pied 
Piper of Hamelin. 9. The Excursion. 10.'We Are 
Seven. 11. The Deserted Village. 12. The Ring 
and the Book. 13. The Task. 14. Yesterday, To- 
day and Forever. 15. Tenting on the Old Camp 
Ground. 16. Idyllsof the King. 17. The Princess. 
18. A Fable for Critics. 19. The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel. 20. Pippa Passes. 21. The Ancient 
Mariner. 22. Ode on a Grecian Urn. 23. Ode on 
Melancholy. 24. The Castle of Indolence. 25. 
Paradise Lost. 

32. Clover, lover, over, V. 


Recent excellent solutions were those of: C. L. 
King, North Easton, Mass., to 25, 26. 27, 28; E. E. 
Graves, Jericho Center, Vt., 25, 26, 27, 28; River- 
side, Medford, Mass , 25, 26; E. L. B., Cambridge, 
Mass., 25, 26; Mrs. N. W. Foster, Whiting, Vt., 25, 
26, 27, 28; C. L. C., Newburyport, Mass., 26; A. D. 
N., Providence, R. I., 25, 26, 27. 
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Sarah Matilda’s 


BY ANNA DEMING 


Sarah Matilda was not happy; shestood 
at the far end of the school-yard and kicked 
little piles of dust into a fortress about a 
small ant hill at her feet. The other girls 
were having such a good time playing 
London Bridge. The wind blew their 
hair into their faces, and she could hear 
their laughing voices; but none of them 
had thought to invite Sarah Matilda to 
join the game. 

She was a new scholar, and she was 
timid, but that had nothing to do with it, 
for she was such a friendly little thing 
that there was nothing she would have 
liked more than making friends with these 
little city girls who wore so many ruftles 
and had such wide ribbon on their hair. 

She had always gone to a country school 
before this, and she wondered what these 
girls would think if they knew that Mary 
Janson wore a shoe-string on the end of 
her long braid, and sometimes Ally Mason 
even tied hers with a white cotton string. 

Sarah Matilda had been in school only 
that morning, but at noon when she had 
gone to get her wraps from the small 
closet she had heard two little girls talk- 
ing in the closet next, and this was what 
she heard. 

‘“‘She said her name was ‘Sarah Ma 
tilda.’ Now isn’t that a funny old-fash- 
ioned name? ”’ 

‘*And her hair is red, and she wears a 
sleeved apron—not white, just only blue 
calico.”’ 

Sarah Matilda stood very still in the 
closet until they were gone and then she 
slipped out and ran home, winking hard 
to keep back the tears. 

‘‘What’s the matter with my little 
daughter? ’’ asked her father at dinner. 
‘Has the new school taken away her 
country appetite? Ican’t have that.” 

Sarah only smiled a sober little smile. 

After dinner she followed him into the 
study and climbed up on his lap. Her 
mother had not been strong for so many 
years, that Sarah, strange as it may seem, 
always took her small perplexities to her 
father. 

‘*Father,”’ she said, ‘‘I’m a-wishing to 
ask you something.” 

She always said ‘‘a-wishing’’ when she 
was very much in earnest. 

Father did not smile. ‘‘Well, I’m 
a-waiting to answer it,’’ he said. 

‘‘Would you mind if I traded off my 
name?’’ said Sarah Matilda. ‘‘The girls 
don’t seem to think that my name is very 
nice sounding, and there’s a girl there 
with the beau-ti-ful-est name. P’r’aps 
she’d trade. She’s a Negress father; a 
very black Negress, and I don’t believe 
she’d mind the least mite. She just 
started today too, and her name is Violet 
Gwendolin. P’r’aps the girls would like 
me better if my name was Violet Gwen- 





dolin, and if I didn’t wear sleeved aprons. 
Course I can’t help ’bout my hair.”’ 

She rested her small chin in her hand 
and looked anxiously at her father. He 
looked very thoughtful too. 

‘*Well, dear,’ he said finally, “if your 
name has not been enrolled yet, and the 
other little girl is willing. Only, I’m 
rather sorry, for Sarah was my mother’s 
name and I think it beautiful. Her hair 
was like yours too—the golden auburn 
that catches all the sunshine. I like it 
best of any color. You know that Grand- 
mother Parker’s name is Matilda, and 
she’s right here with us, so I’m afraid 
she’ll be hurt. She may think that you 
don’t like being named for her.”’ 

“O, but’ I do,” said Matilda quickly, 
and you must cross your heart not to tell, 
Father. It’s our secret, and I’m only 
a-going to be ‘Violet Gwendolin’ at 
school, I’ll be just myself at home, I’d 
rather. I could give her my ring, if she’d 
change names,”’ 

‘‘Lend it to her if she’ll change for a 
week,’’ said Father. ‘‘I think you’ll have 
all you want of that name in a week.”’ 

“O but I know I won’t,” said Matilda 
happily. ‘I think it’s the beau-ti-ful-est 
sounding name; I don’t see how her 
mother thought of it.” 

Then she gave him a bear hug and ran 
off to school, her face all sunshine again. 
She was waiting now for the little black 
girl to come, as she watched the others 
in their game of London Bridge. It’s 
rather strange how selfish children can 
be in their play sometimes, just because 
they do not stop to think. These girls 
were having such a good time themselves 
in the game that they had quite forgotten 
the little new scholar with her shy eyes 
and her long-sleeved apron. 

But when school called, the trade had 
been accomplished. The cherished tur- 
quoise ring had been transferred from the 
small white hand of Sarah Matilda to 
the small black hand of Violet Gwendolin 
in the next row. 

After the other names had all been 
called the teacher said, ‘‘Now you may 
give me your name.’’ And she smiled 
so kindly at Matilda, that the little girl 
lost all her shyness and answered quite 
distinctly, ‘‘ Violet Gwendolin Merrill.” 
And it sounded even more fine than she 
had expected it would. 

‘‘And yours?” said the teacher with 
her kind eyes on the little black girl. 

But the new Sarah Matilda had forgot- 
ten her surroundings; her radiant smile 
was bent upon her hands, and she was 
turning the turquoise ring around and 
round upon her finger. When, after a 
long pause, she discovered that all the 
school was looking at her, she became 
still more confused ; ‘‘ Please give me your 
name, little girl,’’ repeated the teacher. 

**Vio—no mam, dat*haint it no moo—. 
I’se done foogot dat dar name; I has foo 





suah!’’ said the child, looking helplessly 
over at Matilda. 

‘* Her name is ‘Sarah Matilda,’ said that 
little girl firmly, with the thought that 
she was very glad it was not her name. 
And the black eyes shot a grateful glance 
into the blue. 

But hard days were ahead for the new 
Violet Gwendolin. The little black girl 
seemed to find it impossible to adopt her 
new name as readily as she had adopted 
her new ring. She became the new Vio- 
let’s shadow, and whenever that name 
was called in the games, she fiew to an- 
swer it. This was annoying to the pres- 
ent owner of the name. When roll was 
called in school, it was the same way, and 
the new Violet Gwendolin had to answer 
for her almost always. 

As the week went by matters grew 
worse. She always forgot and signed her 
old name instead of ‘‘ Matilda,” to her 
spelling paper, and the new Violet, who 
was rather proud of her spelling, had to 
often be marked by the old Violet’s un- 
tidy paper. 

Things reached a climax at last, Friday 
afternoon. 

‘It’s a very strange thing that you can 
never remember to answer to your own 
name,”’ said the teacher. ‘‘ Violet nearly 
always bas to answer your name for you. 
I can’t understand it. You act asif you 
did not know your own name.” 

‘Dat dar isn’t my own name,”’ said the 
little girl indignantly. ‘‘ Dat is sucha on- 
ery, outlandish ole name dat I clean for- 
git hit mose der time! Matilda ’spise dat 
name hursef, was why she done trade hit 
to me foo mine!” 

There was a dreadful pause. And then 
Sarah Matilda was on her feet looking 
bravely at the teacher. She was a little 
indignant herself. ‘‘I didn’t despise it,’’ 
she said. ‘‘That’s my two grandmothers’ 
names, and so I couldn’t despise it! It’s 
not ‘onery’ and it’s not- ‘outlandish,’ 
it’s a good name, and I’m not ’shamed of 
it any more, and I’d rather trade back. 
She can have ‘Violet Gwendolin’ again. 
It’s made me lots of trouble. I only 
thought the girls would like me better if 
I had that name, ’cause they said mine 
was old-fashioned. Butnow I don’t mind 
if it is.” 

And she sat down rather flushed, but 
glad to be once more the owner of ‘‘ Sarah 
Matilda.”’ 

‘*An old-fashioned name is nothing to 
be ashamed of,’ said the teacher. ‘‘My 
own is rather old-fashioned, and I like it. 
‘Mary Ann’—just plain Mary Ann. I 
think it will be wisest for us each to keep 
our own names hereafter.”’ 

Violet Gwendolin leaned far over, and 
laid the turquoise ring on Matilda’s desk, 
and then her kinky little head dropped on 
her arm on the desk in front of her. It 
had been such a beautiful possession— 
that turquoise ring. 
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That evening, when Sarah Matilda sit- 
ting on her father’s knee, her bright head 
against his shoulder, told him all about it, 
she said, ‘‘I think it was very silly of me, 
Father; don’t you think so?”’ 

‘Very silly,’’ said her father pinching 
her cheek. ‘‘ But I wanted you to find it 
out for yourself. You have no reason 
ever to be ashamed of that name, and I 
hope you’ll never make the name ashamed 
of you.”’ 

“IT guess I’Jl take my birthday dollar 
and get Violet Gwendolin a ring of her 
own; she felt so sorrowful, Father, about 
giving mine back, she cried.” 

Matilda eyed her tiny band of gold 
affectionately. ‘‘ Will a dollar get it, 
Father? ”’ 

** Yes, and I’ll buy it for you when I go 
down town tonight,’’ said her father. 
**T’ll get one with not as much gold in 
it, but with the brightest kind of a red 
stone, which will quite outshine yours, 
and will please Violet Gwendolin much 
better.” 

And it did. 





A New Mission for Congrega- 
tionalism 


A BUGLE CALL FROM THE PULPIT OF THE 
OLD SOUTH CHURCH, BOSTON 


Upon his return from the Tri-Church Coun- 
cil at Dayton, O., the assistant pastor of the 
Old South Church, Boston, Rev. Allen E, 
Cross, preached a strong sermon on Church 
Unity in which after setting forth the reasons 
therefor and analyzing the movement in the 
Church at large and in many countries he 
dealt in the following straightforward fashion 
with the proposition for union with Methodist 
Protestants and United Brethren. 


Church unity, not with any particular 
branch, but with all genuine churches of 
Christ is a moral obligation. It is not merely 
an academic discussion, it is a Christian ideal. 
It is an immoral waste of Christian resources 
that we should pay out for pride and selfish 
sectarian organizations what ought to go to 
advance and expand our common Christianity. 


‘It is simply shameful for a village or a neigh- 


borhood to waste money on many roofs and 
spires when one roof could cover the united 
Christians and their unity would make for 
power. Furthermore, it is criminal to feed 
men’s minds with the technicalities of divided 
doctrine when they are starving for the re- 
alities on which we all agree. Christ’s sar- 
casm might well be on men’s lips, “If your 
son ask for bread, will you for bread give him 
a stone? ’’ 

Far away in the night of the past I can see 
a figure coming out of the first sacrament of 
our Christianity. He leads his brothers 
through the darkness, as he is always able to 
do, through narrow city streets till he stands 
by the temple of their fathers. And there he 
stops with the weight of the past upon him, 
with the sense of a terrible future before him, 
with the arms of comradeship about him, 
with the very power of an Unseen Love upon 
him, and prays: ‘‘ Holy Father, keep through 
thine own name those whom thou hast given 
me, that they may be one, as weare. Neither 
pray I for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word. That 
they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in 
me and I in thee, that they also may be one in 
us; that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me.’’ 

Was he mad? Are the words of a man about 
to die for the passion of sacrifice and the real- 
ity of friendship, and the love of God—are not 
the words of such a soul the most real, the 
most deep, most tender, most heart-burning 





and heart-moving? And shall they not be 
answered? Or shall we stand in the way of 
their answer? Shall we not reach up to them 
and make them our own? 

Shall not the divided churches of the Lord 
Jesus repeat them in shame and penitence and 
consecration to the Lord’sideal? And theone 
God and Father of us all shall hear the prayer 
of his divided Church... . 

Christian unity is my ideal, far away as a 
star, perhaps, but bright and real as a star, 
and it may be leading us back to Bethlehem. 
But now, today, in our generation, for our- 
selves comes a fraction, a segment of this ideal 
and meets us and challenges us, and demands 
how far will we go toward this ideal? 

Christians ought to unite just so far as they 
can do so without sacrificing essential truth 
or vital principles of worship. 

Congregationalists have always been lead- 
ers in the movement toward Christian liberty. 
It may be they are now called of God to be 
leaders in a movement toward Christian unity. 
And I believe that for this pioneer service, 
their past, their makeup and their tolerant 
brotherly spirit fit them. 

Does such a leadership indicate the failure 
of Congregationalism? Does it mean we are 
afraid of the future or of our competitors? It 
means we were never so alive, never so real- 
ized our resources, never so trusted the possi- 
bility of evolving our present polity to meet 
the new age. 
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Possibly some of us were growing diffident 
or-discouraged by lack of outlook. We have 
awaked to our power, to the strength of our 
democracy, and have found in its essential 
representative nature the hope of progress, 
our inherent capacity to possess the future. 

It would indeed be strange if the denomina- 
tion whose original mission under God was 
protest and independency, should find its 
ultimate work to be reconciliation and unity. 
And yet none are so fitted to contribute to fel- 
lowship as those who have developed their 
individualism. We have fulfilled our mission 
of independence. Let us go on to the equally 
God given mission of unity, till a divided 
Christendom shall hear, and by the Holy 
Spirit shall answer the prayer of their Lord. 





Permanent postponement of the trial of 
Rey. A. S. Crapsey of Rochester having been 
negatived, the case will now go on, his coun- 
sel at the opening session last week having 
practically admitted the facts charged, the 
question for the court now to decide being 
the one of ethics involved, namely the break- 
ing or keeping of ordination vows. Mr. Crap- 
sey’s counsel evidently are preparing to show 
that there are vows and vows; and that among 
those taken by clergymen in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church are those which imply a 
search for new truth, which in turn implies 
that standards of belief must be modified as 
time goes on. 
































No Odor in Ivory Soap. 


Smell it! 


genuine. 


Ivory Soap 
994460 Per Cent. Pure 


Taste it, too, if you like. 
There is no odor in Ivory Soap: no 
free alkali to irritate your skin or injure 
your clothes; no chemicals: nothing but 
soap; soap that is g9#<, per cent. pure. 
Bath; toilet; fine laundry. 
A WORD OF WARNING.— There are many white soaps, each 
represented to be just as good as the Ivory; they are not, but like all 


imitations, they lack the peculiar and remarkable qualities of the 
Ask for Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 
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What the Kingdom 


of Heaven is Like’ 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


Our Lord began his mission by announcing his purpose to create a new humanity 
(Mark 1: 15]. That is today an immense program. It is difficult for the human mind to 
grasp the iaea. But it was vastly more difficult when he began to preach that ‘‘the king- 
dom of God is at hand.’”’ The idea had not been formed of a society including all mankind. 
The word “‘mankind” had not then been coined. It had only been foreshadowed in the 
world empire of Rome, created by force. The highest conception of it was a stone cut out 
of a mountain without hands, expanding and crushing all opposition till it should fill the 
whole earth {Dan. 2: 45]. Jesus announced a distinctly new idea, that truth and love 
should unify all nations. This fact alone is a sufficient answar to every doubt cast on the 
inspiration from God of his Gospel. It was the announcement of a young peasant in a little 
conqu2red province in a corner of the empire, to a handful of young men like himself. 

Their first question was, How is the news concerning the kingdom to spread? He 
answered that question by the parable of the sower. He spoke to two classes—to those 
who neither knew nor cared about the kingdom and to those pledged to work with him. 
To the first he made suggestions which might awaken inquiries. To the second class, so 
far as they were ready for it, he explained his suggestions. Remember, the new kingdom 
was just beginning, unnoticed by the world, requiring great faith in its founder on the part 
of those who entered it, and great confidence that its principles were adapted to mankind 


and worth introducing among men. 


Take, then, as your lesson the whole collection of parables in Matthew 13, which are 
only examples of many [Mark 4: 33], and remember that he explained privately to his dis- 
ciples all the parables he uttered to the multitude. Only in two cases are his explanations 
recorded. We may presume that all his parables were answers to questions naturally asked 


by his disciples. Some of them are these: 


1. What is the kingdom in this world? 
It is like a field of mingled wheat and 
weeds. As the children of the kingdom 
increase in numbers, and therefore in 
power, they naturally wish to destroy 
all who oppose them. But thus they 
are liable to destroy themselves. Re- 
forms may easily be pressed too fast 
and too far. The sons of the kingdom 
come to hate their brethren who will 
not adopt their program for destroying 
the sons of the evil one. Then wheat 
and tares are uprooted together, and the 
tares suffer less than the wheat. Sect 
wars against sect and party against party 
because they-do not know that the time 
of harvest is not yet come. Ages of his- 
tory are wrapped up in this parable of 
the wheat and the tares. The Master’s 
command, ‘‘ Let both grow together,”’ is 
to some the necessary law and to others 
the most damnable heresy. 

2. But what is the kingdom good for if 
evil men and evil customs are to be tol- 
erated’? It is good for the principle of 
life that is in it. Itis like a living seed 
planted in soil that produces all kinds 
of plants. It begins like the smallest of 
all seeds. It grows in obscurity, one 
life perhaps by itself, loyal to the divine 
principle within it, the Christ spirit, till 
it overtops the herbs as a spreading tree 
gathering into its beneficent ministry men 
and women who need it as birds nest 
and shelter themselves in the branches 
of the tree. In every land the mustard 
seed of the kingdom is growing, and 
many a spreading tree witnesses to that 
silent mighty divine life. Homes, schools, 
hospitals, churches, beneficent organiza- 
tions grow where barrenness or rank 
cruelties and vices had long flourished 
unopposed. 

The kingdom is like yeast hidden in 
lifeless flour, working till it transforms it 
into nourishing food. Its principles of 
righteousness and love leaven society 
which no mere exercise of force or impo- 
sition of law from without could make 
sweet and wholesome. 

3. What is the value of the kingdom as 
compared with other things which men 
prize? Itis like treasure hid till among 





* Intervational Sunday School Lesson for May 6. 
The Parable of the Tares. Text, Matt. 13: 24-30; 
36-43 


the many eagerly pursuing satisfaction in 
money, fame, pleasure, knowledge, power 
over men and things, one finds it and dis. 
covers what it is, and sacrifices everything 
he has to buy the field which contains it. 
It is like one priceless pearl overlooked 
by pearl merchants till one man discovers 
its value and sells all his possessions to 
make it hisown. He that gets this treas- 
ure, this pearl, finds that he has the talis- 
man which includes all that is worth hav- 
ing, for value to him has become ability 
and opportunity to transform men into 
sons of God. 

4. What is the necessary condition of 
perfecting the kingdom? It is like fishing 
with a net which takes in whatever it 
sweeps around. The fisherman fishes in 
water which contains all sorts of fish. He 
cannot select what he wants till he has 
drawn his net. The fisherman wastes his 
time and scares away all the fish who tries 
to separate the good from the bad in the 
sea. This is the time for casting the net. 
Our present business is to keep clearly in 
mind the good fish, to gather men into so- 
cial relations under wise and beneficent 
laws and to have unfaltering confidence 
in that supreme intelligent power which 
will make the final separation as and 
when he has determined. 

5. How shall the nature of the kingdom 
be made plain to men and attract them? 
As a householder who understands his 
treasures wins guests and entertains them 
by bringing to their attention the old 
which they know how tc enjoy and the 
new which will increase their enjoyment 
when they become used to the new and 
learn how to appropriate it. He who 
slights the old overvalues the new, and 
he who is impatient of the new loses the 
sense of the value of the old. 

Wise sayings are these which even to 
faithful disciples have unfathomed mean- 
ings that witness to the fathomless wisdom 
of him who taught them to reveal the 
nature and growth and final perfection 
of the kingdom of God. 





One of the oldest and ‘most universally be- 
loved clergymen in the Presbyterian Church 
North, Rev. Dr. J. T. Smith of Baltimore, has 
died. As pastor, journalist, director of im. 
portant societies and moderator of the General 
Assembly of 1887, he has made his mark. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


April 29, Sunday. Confidence in God.— 

Psalms 11, 12. 

There is no refuge from the lowest, except- 
ing with the highest. When evil seems in 
control, it taunts us with our helplessness, 
but the child of God has a refuge in the 
midst of alarms. His mountain is never out 
of sight. His security is in promised victory, 
not absence of attack. 

O Thou, our Refuge, our ever present help 
in time of trouble, let Thy light shine in our 
darkness and Thy grace uphold us in our 
time of fear. Though evil flourish, let it 
have no room in our hearts. Though the 
oppressor seem secure, let us not seek to 
share his gains and joys. And help us by 
Thy good Spirit to be upright that we may 
see Thy face. 


April 30. The Death of Ahab.—1 Kings 22: 

24-40. 

Here is childishness. Ahab shuts up the 
prophet to fend off the prophecy, and dis- 
guises himself as he enters the battle. How 
difficult it is to hide from God! He can use 
the man who draws his bow at a venture— 
the one who never knows he has been used. 
What shall remain of all our works? Ahab’s 
ivory house and the cities which he built 
are dust—even Samaria is a vineyard on a 
hill with a few broken stones, but the record 
of his wicxedness remains. 


May 1. Elijah and Ahaziah.—2 Kings 1: 1- 

17. 

Ahaziah was his mother’s son, he sent to 
inquire of the gods of Jezebel. Elijah in- 
stantly protests against the influence of idola- 
try in the new reign. Remember the wish 
of John and James when the Samaritans 
refused to receive Jesus, and our Lord's re- 
buke[ Luke 9: 52ff.]. Our way is Christ’s way, 
not Elijah’s. 


May 2. Elijahand Elisha.—2 Kings 2: 1-14. 

God makes contrasts of character and 
divides his work on earth. No one is indis- 
pensable. The double portion for which 
Elisha asked is the portion of the first born. 
Elijah’s passing is like his life. Yet the 
vision of the mount holds true, Elisha’s work 
in its comparative quietness is more fruitful. 


May 3. The Sons of the Prophets.—2 Kings 

2: 15-22. 

Here is a glimpse of the prophetic com- 
munities. Elisha’s fountain is still shown near 
Jericho. The salt symbolized, it did not ef- 
fect the healing of the water. Bethel, where 
the abusive lads came out to scorn the prophet, 
was the center of the calf worship—the “‘ sin 
of Jeroboam.’’ Theanswering cur:eof Elisha 
was certainly not according to the law of 
Christ. We do not know the circumstances, 
but apparently we must put it down to the 
account of the too frequent abuse of intrusted 
power by God’s servants. 


May 4. Elisha and the Kings.—2 Kings 3: 

4-24. 

Elisha had made his position secure or he 
could not have treated King Jehoram with 
such public scorn. fhe reaction against 
idolatry must therefore have made much 
headway. This utter ruin of Moab shocks our 
sense of right. Wecan only leave it, with the 
pestilence and the earthquake, among the un- 
explained ways of God. 


May 5. The Widow’s Cruse.—2 Kings 4: 1-7. 

The widow’s special claim was that her hus- 
band had been one of the sons of the prophets. 
Here is a glimpse of the old world slavery, 
the threat of which was at every man’s door. 
The lesson of the story is the same as in 
Christ’s feeding of the multitude. What the 
widow had is taken and made sofficient for 
her need. What was left was saved for fur- 
ther use. 
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For the Old Folks 


‘*WHAT IS TIME, O GLORIOUS GIVER ”’ 


HIS poem, asked for March 10, has 

been answered by no one, showing 

that it is comparatively unfamil- 

iar, but at last I have traced it to Alice 

Cary. Itmay be found in Horder’s Treas- 

ury of American Song (London, 1896), 

and in the Poetical Works of Alice and 
Phoebe Cary (New York, 1876). 


What is time, O glorious Giver, 

With its restlessness and might, 
But a long and wandering river, 
Working back into the light ? 


Every gloomy rock that troubles 
Its smooth passage strikes to life 
Beautiful and joyous bubbles 
That are only born through strife. 


Overhung with mist-like shadows, 
Stretch its shores, away, 

To the long delightful meadows 
Shining with immortal May; 


Where its moaning reaches never, 
Passion, pain, or fear to move, 
And the changes bring us ever 
Sabbaths and new moons of love. 


THE BAKER FAMILY 


Referring to the question in March 10 
as to the “local habitation ”’ of those al- 
most-forgotten singers who came 


. .. from the mountains of the old Granite State, 
Where the hills are so lofty, magnificent and great— 


they have been traced, through town his- 
tories and New Hampshire correspondents 
to Danbury. Benjamin, the progenitor, 
emigrated from Beverly to Salisbury, his 
son Edmund settling in Danbury. Dea- 
con Buttrick of Bristol, N. H., writes: 


. . The Bakers weremy schoolmates. They 
were all bornin Danbury. Their names were 
John C., George Edmund, Henry and Jasper. 
Their mother was Betsey Clark. Their farm, 
though in Danbury, was very near my home 
in Alexandria. John went to Concord and 
learned the trade of making bass viols of 
Abraham Prescott and then started out in 
the concert business, his brothers accompany- 
ing and his wife also, being a singer. They 
traveled quite extensively in New England, 
coming home summers, at one time giving a 
concert in the old town. One of the pieces, 
I remember, was a comic.l one, called The Tea 
Party. Later they went to northern Illinois. 

N. B..B. 


Yes, I remember the Baker Family well. I 
heard them sing at a concert in Hanover (when 
in college, about 1844), “‘The O!d Granite 
State,’’ and ‘‘O, potatoes, they grow small— 
over there!’”? They came out as rivals of the 
Hutchinson Family, but were never as popu- 
lar. Their harmonies were strong and well 
blended, but their whole style was somewhat 
rude. I shall send the clipping to an old 
college friend who attended the concert with 
me sixty-two years ago ! 

New York City. 


THE BLIND BOY 


Dear Mr. Martin: Please—I ‘‘ want to 
know!” Iam trying to find an old-fashioned 
poem called *‘ The Blind Boy ’”’; it is not Cib- 
ber’s; it begins, 

O tell me the form of the soft summer air 
That touches so gently the locks of my hair. 


It isn’t in the poetical indexes, nor in our poet- 
ical collections; and my only hope lies in some 


J. W. B. 
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THE 
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senior member of the Conversation Corner. I 
wish it for a gentleman who comes to our ref- 
erence room. I have of course dropped out of 
your memory, but I have not forgotten the 
Corner—bless you, no—even though I seldom 
have time to read it. 

Washington, D. C. F. B. 

Forget old-time Cornerers? Bless you, 
no! I donot forget this one’s ?? of ten 
years ago, and do not need to refer to the 
Corner Scrap-Book to remember that ‘‘a 
loyal Cornerer and descendant of a Pil- 
grim governor”? once took me all over 
the ‘“‘new and wonderful Library of Con- 
gress.”” She is apparently now connected 
with some other library at the capital. I 
sent the query to a friend at the Perkins 
Blind Institution, and soon received two 
different versions of the poem. 

One was credited to the ‘‘ Mother’s As- 
sistant and Young Lady’s Friend” of 
1843. I found that volume in the Congre- 
gational Library, and the title in the in- 
dex, but on the page referred to, a piece, 
exactly three verses long, had been cut 
out. But the index was a telltale—the 
author was given as Hannah F. Gould. 
That meant Newburyport, and having 
just received a letter from that ancient 
town, I asked its writer for confirmation, 
and soon had from her the correct ver- 
sion from the third volume of her poems, 
published in 1841; the poems had been 
given by the author to the correspond- 
ent’s parents. 

O tell me the form of the soft summer air 

That tosses so gently the curls of my hair! 

It breathes on my lip, and it fans my warm cheek, 
But gives me no answer, though often I speak ; 


I feel it play o’er me, refreshing and light, 
And yet cannot touch it, because I’ve no sight. 


And music—what is it? and where does it dwell? 

I sink and I mount, with its cadence and swell, 
While thrilled to my heart with its deep-going strain, 
Till pleasure excessive seems turning to pain; 

Now what the bright colors of music may be, 

Will any one tell me? for I cannot see. 


The odor of flowers that are hovering nigh, 

What are they? on what kind of wings do they fly? 
Are not they sweet angels who come to delight 

A poor little boy that knows nothing of sight? 

The sun, moon and stars never enter my mind, 

O tell me what light is, because I am blind. 

The Old Folks will remember some of 
Miss Gould’s pieces in their early readers, 
such as The Pebble and the Acorn, Flower 
upon the Green Hill Side, and, best of all, 
A NameintheSand. And now the Wash- 
ington gentleman writes of his visiting 
the Carnegie Library in quest of the 
poem and his thanks for finding it, add- 
ing: 

These verses were set to music as sweet as 
the words, and I think Dempster, the old time 
Scotch ballad singer, composed it, but a music 
publisher here cannot locate it. I met Demp- 
ster in the 50’s at Racine, Wis.; he gave mea 
pamphlet copy of his ballads (without music), 
and at that time I committed ‘‘ The Blind 
Boy ” and used to sing it in my younger days. 

ki Veo 

Upon that I went to Ditson’s, and was 
told that they published Dempster’s music 
for ‘‘ The Blind Boy,” but that it was out 
of print years ago. At the Boston Public 
Library I found the third series of Demp- 


ster’s Ballad Soireé3 (without music), Bos- 
ton, 1847, but it did not include the poem 
in question. But this will bea hint to the 
Carnegie librarian to look up the other 
series ! 

**COMING”’ 


Will you please tell me in the Old Folks’ 
Corner in The Congregationalist where I can 
find all the verses of the poem, ‘*‘ Coming,” by 
Mrs. B. MacAndrew? It begins, 


It may be in the evening, 
When the work of the day is done. 
Lyndeborough, N. H. Mrs. B. 


The poem may be found entire in 
‘*Ezekiel and Other Poems, by B. M.,” 
published in London, 1889. It is also in 
Randolph’s ‘‘Changed Cross and Other 
Poems.” ‘B. M.’’ stands for (Mrs.) Bar- 
bara Miller MacAndrew; she was the 
daughter of Hugh Miller, the eminent 
Scotch geologist and author. Another 
familiar poem of hers is scarcely ever 
accredited to her, ‘‘The Chamber of 
Peace,” beginning, 

After the burden and heat of the day, 
The starry calm of night. 

Mr. Randolph wrote the Corner fifteen 
years ago that he took it from the Family 
Treasury (Edinburgh), without then know- 
ing the author, and gave its title to his 
well. known compilation. 


*‘ONE OF THE SWEET OLD CHAPTERS’”’ 


Can you tell me who wrote the verses begin- 
ning, 


One of the sweet old chapters, 
After a day like this— 


and where they can be found? 
Springfield, Mass. Mrs. S. E. H. 


In Randolph’s ‘‘Chamber of Peace”’ 
mentioned above, where no author is 
given; I do not find it elsewhere. I wish 
some one might supply the author. 


One of the sweet old chapters 
After a day like this— 

The day brought tears and trouble, 
The evening brings no kiss. 


No rest in the aims I long for— 
Rest, and refuge, and home; 
Grieved, and lonely, and weary, 

Unto the Book I come. 


One of the sweet old chapters— 
The love that blossoms through 

His care of the birds and lilies, 
Out in the meadow dew. 


His evening lies soft around them ; 
Their faith is simply to be. 

Oh, hushed by the tender lesson, 
My God, let me rest in Ther! 


‘“FIFTY GOLDEN YEARS”’ 


Dear Mr. Martin: A friend desires to secure 
the poem in which these lines occur; it is 
apparently a song for a golden wedding. 

The links of fifty golden years 
Reach to the golden ring, 
Which now, with happy hearts, 
We celebrate and sing. 
O ring of gold, O hearts of love! [etc.) 


Let me add that I have enjoyed the Corner 
page for many years, and gained from it nota 


little information. 
J 4H. 8. 
Me. MUSES) 


Glenwood, lo. 
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The Literature of the Day 


The Art and Method of Soul-Winning 


Such a book as Dr. Henry C. Mabie’s 
Method in Soul-Winning is worth a host 
of ordinary theoretical treatises on pas- 
toral theology. In the first place, he 
speaks out of a wide and varied expe- 
rience both as evangelical pastor and 
missionary secretary and is able to draw 
upon a rich fund of memories. Then— 
and this is most:ifmportant—he has hold 
of the clew, which is a broad conception 
of Christ’s work in calling men to an 
experiment on which he ventures the 
truth of his claimstoauthority. Tostudy 
men sympathetically and take them at 
the point of positive belief which they 
have reached, however primitive, per- 
suading them to act upon it: to avoid 
controversy and criticism: to let Christ 
himself lead from this beginning of prac- 
tical obedience to the heights of faith— 
these are the substance of the author’s 
method. 

We may illustrate his broad and prac- 
tical views by brief quotations, ‘‘I long 
since found it was a tactical mistake to 
antagonize men on the side of their re- 
ligious prepossessions.”’ ‘‘It is not the 
first business of the Christian teacher 
to furnish men with a creedal religion 
ready-made—but rather to put and keep 
men on the clew, as we have called it, 
wherein under the teaching of the Spirit 
they themselves will discover the truth 
they need.’’ ‘‘The essential principle at 
the root of all saving faith is loyalty 
to present spiritual light, a loyalty that 
is ready to act on its light. This being 
80, any soul may make an instant begin- 
ning anywhere, and with whatever meas- 
ure of truth it has, in the school of 
Christ.”” ‘‘The real secret in soul-win- 
ning is not to win souls to ourselves, 
nor to the acceptance of our dogmatic 
views, but into the practice of following 
their own light, and so to an interior 
experience of truth and God.”’ With 
these principles, which are amply vin- 
dicated and illustrated, we may leave 
our readers to the anticipation of a book 
which is rich in spiritual atmosphere 
and practical good sense. 





(Method in Soul-Winning, by Henry C. Mabie, D. D. 
pp. 128. F. H. Revell Co. 75 cents net.) 


The Bitter Cry of the Children 


Nothing is more important than that 
such facts as are described in this book 
should be known to the public. They 
concern the welfare of home, school, 
Church and State. The bitter cry of the 
children is first of all for food. ‘‘The 
estimate that fully 2,000,000 children of 
school age in the United States are badly 
underfed is not exaggerated.’”’ But under- 
fed children are poor material for public 
schools, Education demands food for the 
body first. Underfed children are good 
material for the development of disease 
and crime but not for education. If the 
public can provide food for the minds 
why not also for the bodies of its chil- 
dren? Some countries are doing this. 

Then there is the cry of the enslaved 
children, from the textile mills, the glass 
works, the silk and tobacco factories, the 


sweat shops and the numberless other 
places where modern fathers and mothers 
and employers offer sacrifice, and the 
modern Moloch devours his victims. It 
is a terrible indictment which Mr. Spargo 
has drawn up against us, and it is true. 
Nor is the protest in vain. The wrong 
can be remedied. 

In the first place the root of the evil is 
in false economic conditions, in the in- 
iquity of the methods of employers. No 
such poverty should exist, nor women 
and children be thus employed. But the 
remedy is long in coming and meanwhile 
how about these starving children? The 


fortunes in love had been wrecked by 
an ‘evasion’? which threw upon him 
the unmerited opprobrium of a contempt- 
ible deed. The wholesome instincts of 
the heroine revolt against the bridge- 
playing, punch.drinking, divorce-seeking 
set to whose fortunes she is linked. To 
what end she will come is a psychological 
problem worked out in a masterly man- 
ner. It is interesting to note the con- 
trast between the American way of deal- 
ing with such themes and the method 
of the French novel. 


(The Evasion, by Eugenia Brooks Frothingham. pp. 
415. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.) 


cheerful part of Mr. Spargo’s work is in 


his chapter on remedies and the sup- 
plementary reports of what is being ac- 
complished elsewhere. Some of his rec- 
ommendations are: Trained midwives, 
licensed after passing examination by 
state or municipal board; municipal day 
nurseries, where babies and young chil- 
dren may be cared for while mothers are 
at work; the pensioning of mothers, if 
necessary, during the early weeks of the 
life of their infants; municipalization of 
the milk supply—the importance of good 
milk cannot be overestimated; classes 
for the instruction of mothers in matters 
of food, and care of children; at least 
one school nurse for each large city 
school; state or Federal supervision of 
the manufacture and sale of patent in- 
fant foods; school dinners provided by 
the municipality ; thorough and frequent 
medical inspection in all public schools; 
Federal inspection and report on all child 
labor. 

These proposed remedies are all in act- 
ual operation, successfully, in other coun- 
tries. The United States is simply behind 
the times in the care of its children. 


(The Bitter Cry of the Children, by John Spargo. pp 
337. Macmillan Co. $1.50 net.) 


Degenerate Bostonians 


Miss Frothingham in The Evasion 
makes us live through the experiences 
of her characters. The journey once 
begun we must follow to the end though 
we enter no vale of ease. In a sense 
this makes her books hard reading yet 
they are to be highly commended. The 
Evasion shows a gain in power and finish 
over The Turn of the Road. It handles 
with great skill many phrases of our 
modern social life with its strange mix- 
ture of idealism and materialism. 

A young girl from a scholarly Unita- 
rian home in a New England village 
suddenly comes into The House of Mirth 
under the tutelage of a worldly aunt, a 
leader of Boston society. Among many 
lovers, two profoundly influence her life, 
one of them a strong man, atheist and 
philanthropist. ‘‘Gladys is a Unitarian 
and does not attend church,” her aunt 
explains. She herself goes to a fashion- 
able Episcopal church in appropriate 
garb. Philanthropic atheism seems the 
most attractive of the three cults. The 
young man who is wealthy, turns Social- 
ist and becomes a workman in the hope 
of elevating laborconditions. The ‘‘open 
shop” controversy brings ruin to his 
hope and his finances. Before this his 


RELIGION 


The Book of Genesis, St. Matthew S vols.), 
Isaiah and eee (2 vols.), by Alexander 
Maclaren, D. D., Lit. D. Per set of 6 vols. $7. 50, 
not sold pasetae. A.C. Armstrong. 


These short expository sermons on selected 
portions of the books of the Old and New 
Testaments are in the best style of the prince 
of English preachers, who has just celebrated 
his eightieth birthday and still is able to serve 
his brethren with voice as well as with pen. 
Without discussing the problems of Biblical 
criticism connected with the Pentateuch, Dr. 
Maclaren brings out of the ancient writings 
such lessons of truth and life adapted to the 
needs of our own time as the higher critic 
would welcome, while the most conservative 
reader of the Bible would respond to them 
with no less gratitude than he feels toward 
Matthew Henry for his rich and suggestive 
spiritual sayings. In like illuminating fash- 
ion the prophecies of the books of Isaiah are 
treated and the Gospel of Matthew. These 
collections of Dr. Maclaren’s expository and 
homiletical writings, with which readers of 
the Sunday School Times are familiar, are 
to be completed in thirty volumes. 

The Unrealized Logic of Religion, by W. H. 

Fitehett, LL.D. pp. 275. Katon & Mains. 

$1.25 net. 
Some of the arguments for Christianity are 
here collected. The changed calendar, the 
success of the missionary, the testimony of 
color, as in a glorious sunset, the gift of 
speech, answered prayers are some of the 
themes around which the author’s logic plays. 
This series of lestures is in its eighth thou- 
sand in England. 

Life and Light, thoughts from the writings of 


George Dana Boardman, with memorabilia. pp. 
231. ome & Rowland Press, Philadelphia. 


$1.0 
Selected sales and devotional passages, 
with a collection of biographical material 
which takes the form of reminiscences from 
many friends who knew Dr. Boardman. 


FICTION 

The Clammer, Ah a Aa ae. pp- 

265. Houghton, Mifflin & C 26. 
To write a love story so phe Bh and idyllic 
as this is a diffisult task. The quaintness 
of the manner, the perfect setting in the 
scenery and atmosphere of the shore, the geni- 
ality of the character drawing, will all delight 
the discriminating reader. There are not 
many actors, but they are well chosen to 
bring out the central love story. No place is 
clearly indicated, but the host of lovers of the 
New England shores will feel that their own 
summer country is the scene. 

Saints in Society, by Mar nny BO. Saunders. 

pp. 423. G. P. utnam’s 1.5 
It is depressing to find that ‘te panareo has a 
deteriorating effect on the chief “‘ saint” who 
is a labor leader and member of Parliament 
with strong religious convictions and lofty 
altruistic ideals. His character withers as he 
acquires position and wealth. But his shift- 
less young cockney wife is fired with a desire 
to help her old-time humble neighbors and so 
grows into a noble woman. After much tur- 
moil her life is crowned with happiness. The 
book has merit of an unusual order. Its de- 
fect is that too much is said about the charac- 
ters and they say too little for themselves. 
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Silas Strong, by Irving Bacheller. pp. 340. 

Harper & Bros. $1 50. 
Emperor of the Woods proved to be but a cour- 
tesy title for the brave woodsman. ‘“* Basi- 
ness,’”’ which he loathed, invaded his domain 
and the trees were sacrificed ruthlessly to 
greed and treachery. The story is a telling 
plea for the preservation of the forests. There 
is a delightful pair of children and a quaint 
love episode. 

The Genius, by eon Potter. 

Harper & Bros. $1 
A child, refusing to i a certain book said, 
‘“*There aren’t enough short lines on the 
pages.’’ This is intended as a warning to 
those who read a story for the story’s sake. 
Miss Potter gives us a study of temperament, 
the temperament of a Russian musical genius. 
Her hero turns white as often as the hero- 
ine of the Wide, Wide World used to burst 
into tears, and the fierce intensity of the 
portrayal proves wearing to the nerves and 
depressing to the spirit. But there is no 
gainsaying the power of the book. As a 
piece of psychological fiction it holds high 
rank. 


pp. 449. 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 


The Log of a Sea Angler, by Charles Frederick 
— pp. 385. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 
net. 


This is a book for the delight of all lovers of 
nature, whether they are brothers of the angler 
or not. They will find abundant material for 
excitement in the fisherman’s adventures and 
will enjoy the skill and perseverance with 
which Mr. Holder pursued the fishes of two 
oceans. The papers which tell of adventures 
and studies on the Florida Keys are, if any- 
thing, more interesting than the others. But 
all show a delight in the wild life and beauty 
of the sea and shore which the author imparts 
to us by a style which is powerful in its sim- 
plicity. 

The Opal Sea, by John ©. V = aaa pp. 262. 

Chas. SeriDner’s Sons. $1.25 n 
Readers of Professor Van Dyke's interpreta- 
tion of the scenery and life of the desert will 
know what to expect when he applies the 
same method and the same wealth of experi- 
ence and literary power to the appearances 
and the life of the sea. There are few of us, 
however wide our travel and deep our delight 
in the beauty of the ocean, who cannot enlarge 
and enrich our mental pictares in the study of 
these pages. The material is well arranged 
and the power of poetical interpretation is 
marked. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Evolution the Master-Key, by C. W. ey. 
M. D. pp. 365. Harper & Bros. $2.00 net. 


The author is an admirable as well as untir- 
ing interpreter of the Spencerian philosophy 
because of his enthusiasm and a liveliness of 
style which contrasts pleasantly with Spen- 
cer’s dry, self-conscious method of presenta- 
tion and lack of humor. As for his matter, 
he is the most thoroughgoing of Spencerians. 
The evolution hypothesis is a master key in 
his hands, both for opening and closing and 
it is on the latter side that his weakness, 
like that of his master lies. His interpreta- 
tions of fact and his universal negatives we 
may safely leave to the critics of the particular 
rendering of the evolution philosophy which 
he defends. 

The College Man and the College womens, 


by Pres. William DeWitt oo pp 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. 


President Hyde has gathered here a number 
of papers and addresses on a wide variety of 
themes related to education. Not least inter- 
esting are several college sermons. The coed- 
ucationist will find matter for disagreement 
in his statement of ideals for woman’s work 
in colleges. The life of the undergraduate is 
considered by one who sympathetically under- 
stands it. The manly, alert, intelligent and 
spiritually-minded atmosphere of the book 
is refreshing. 

Laer R este Fe Hall, pp. 200. Henry 

Holt & Co. 
As a compendium of past, present and pro- 
spective legislation and the statistics of past 
immigration, this book has considerable value; 
but as a discussion of the whole problem it is 
seriously limited by the author’s evident ad- 
vocasy of restricted immigration. He is uan- 
fair-in sweeping adverse criticism and his 
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argument is colored by evident prejudice. The 
work therefore lacks fullness and complete- 
ness, nor is it free from the charge of inac- 
curacy. 


Books Received 
(During the Week Ending April 17) 


IM SONNENSCHEIN; 
Theodor Storm. pp. 78. 
gett. Am. Book Co. 

THE GOLDEN FLEECE, by James Baldwin. pp. 
288. Am. Book Co. 

LES -ENFANTS DU CAPITAINE GRANT, by Jules 
Verne. pp. 127. Arranged for school use, with 
notes and vocabulary by Edith Healy. Am. 
Book Co. 

NINE CHOICE PoEMs of Longfellow, Lowell, Mac- 
aulay, Byron, Browning and Shelley, edited with 
introductory sketches and notes by James Bald- 
win. pp. 112. Am. BookCo. 

LA PouDRE AUX YEUX, by Labiche and Martin, 
with introduction, notes and vocabulary by Victor 
E. Francois. pp 111. Am. Book Co. 

COMPOSITION-RHETORIC, by Stratton D. Brooks 
and Marietta Hubbard. pp. 442. Am. Book Co. 

A MANUAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, by James 
B. Smiley. pp. 336. Am. Book Co. 

THE STORY OF BRUSSELS, by Ernest Gilliat-Smith. 
pp. 383. Macmillan Co. $2.00 

THE SToRY OF Russi, by R. van Bergen. pp. 288. 
Am. Book Co. 

WILHELM TELL, by Friedrich Schiller, with intro- 
duction, notes and vocabulary by Edwin Carl 
Roedder, Ph. D. pp. 352. Am. Book Co. 

Miss PARLOA’s YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER, by Maria 
Parloa. pp. 405. Dana Estes & Co. 

L’ANCIEN REGIME, by H. A. Taine, abridged and 
edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary by 
W. F. Giese. pp. 327. D.C. Heath & Co. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND’S AND AMER- 
ICA’s LITERATURE, by Eva March Tappan, Ph. D. 
pp. 420. . Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.20 net. 

LEs Deux SouRDs, by Jules Moinaux, edited by 
I.‘H. B. Spiers. pp. 53. D. C. Heath & Co. 
25 cents. 

AMERICAN HERO STORIES, by Eva March Tappan, 
Ph. D. pp. 265. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 55 
cents net. 

CREATURES THAT ONCE WERE MEN, by Maxim 
Gorky. pp. 94. Funk & WagnallsCo. 75 cants. 

THE LADY OF THE DECORATION, by Frances 
Little. pp. 236. Century 0». $1.00. 

A DIPLOMATIC. ADVENTURE, by S. Weir Mitchell, 
M. D., LL.D. pp. 166. Century Co. $1.00. 

THE HEART OF THE RAILROAD PROBLEM, by 


EIN GRUNES BLATT, by 
Edited by G. L. Swig- 


Prof. Frank Parsons. Ph. D. pp. 364. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50 net. 
KENELM’s DESIRE, by Hughes Cornell. pp. 388. 


Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

In OuR Town, by William Allen White. pp. 369. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 

MORE STORIES OF MARRIED LIFR, by Mary Stew- 
art Cutting. pp. 260. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


WAYSIDE TALKS, by Charles Wagner. pp. 234. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 
Pics Is Pics, by Elsie Parker Butler. pp. 37. 


McClure, Phillips & Co. 

THE DIVINER IMMANENCE, by Francis J. Mc- 
Connell. pp.159. Eaton & Mains. 75 cents net. 

A HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION; Vol. I. The 
Reformation in Germany from the beginning to 
the Religious Peace of Augsburg, by Thomas 
M. Lindsay, D.D. pp. 528. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50 net. 

JOSEPH JEFFERSON, by Francis Wilson. pp. 355. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $2.00 net. 

WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS AND WEB- 
STER’S BUNKBPR HILL ORATIONS, edited by 
W. T. Peck. pp.131. Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 

THE GHOSTS OF THEIR ANCESTORS, by Weymer 
Jay Mills. pp. 143. Fox, Duffield & Co. $1.25. 

THE PRINCESS OLGA, by Ervin Wardman. pp.3165. 
Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOR; WOMEN 
AND THINGS. pp. 307. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

BETWEEN TWO MASTERS, by Gamaliel Bradford, 
Jr. pp. 336. Houghton, Miitlin & Co. $1.50. 

A LITTLE SISTER OF DESTINY, by Gelett Burgess. 
pp. 259. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

THE PERSONALITY OF JESUS, by Charles H. Bar- 
rows. pp. 252. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 
net. 

MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY LIT- 
ERATURE, Vol. VI., YOUNG GERMANY, by 
George Brandes. pp.411. Macmillan Co. $3.25. 

LEVITICUS AND NUMBERS, by George F. Genung, 
D.D. Paper. pp. 144. Am. Bapt. Pub. Soc. 

THE SIN OF ST. DESMOND, by Amy Cameron Fariss. 
pp. 351. R.G. Badger, Boston. $1 50. 

TANGLED THREADS, by M. E. Dudley. pp. 48. 
R. G. Badger, Boston. 50 cents, 

MYSTERY OF THE WEST, by Henry Nehemiah 
Dodge. pp. 62. R.G. Badger, Boston. $1.25. 
OVER THE BRIDGE AND OTHER POEMS, by Ella 
M. Truesdell. pp. 89. R. G. Badger, Boston. 

$1.25. 

SHADOW LAND, by Florence H. Robertson. pp. 91. 
R. G. Badger, Boston. $1.25. 

THE DYING MUSICIAN, by Mary Elizabeth Powell. 
pp. 96 R.G. Badger, Boston. $1.50. 
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Closet and altar: 


OBEDIENCE 


Why call ye me Lord, Lord and do not 
the things which I say? 





Discipleship is not so much a matter of 
particular submissions as of obedience to 
the spirit of the law. Every life must 
be lived to God. He is the final judge 
of every action. And love is the only 
atmosphere in which a soul can thrive. 
—George Clark Peck. 


The question of obedience was settled 
once and forever on the cross.—Phillips 
Brooks. 





Jesus Christ is the Saviour of men, 
the physician of souls. Our business is 
simply to follow his directions, and never 
to ask ourselves how we are getting on; 
never to test our symptoms, or examine 
into our spiritual conditions, or ask our- 
selves whether we are getting better 
or worse. Spiritual self-examination al- 
most inevitably produces hypochondria. 
‘““Which of you by taking thought can 
add one cubit unto his stature? ’’ is as ap- 
plicable to spiritual as to physical stature. 
It is not for us to save our own lives; 
that is his business. It is our business to 
do the work God has given us to do.— 
Lyman Abbott. 





Grant us such grace that we may work Thy 
Will, 
And speak Thy words and walk before Thy 
Face, 
Profound and calm like waters deep and still: 
Grant us such grace. 
Not hastening and not loitering in our pace 
For gloomiest valley or for sultriest hill, 
Content and fearless on our downward race. 


As rivers seek a sea they cannot fill 
But are themselves filled full in its embrace, 
Absorbed, at rest, each river and each rill: 
Grant us such grace. 
—Christina Rossetti. 


Religion is the very respiration of all 
faithful and loving toil; and to detach it 
for minutes specially reserved, is like 
proposing to take your walk in the morn- 
ing and do your breathing in the after- 
noon.—James Martineau. 





And when thou hast, in obedience to 
God, tried this work, grown acquainted 
with it, and kept a guard on thy thoughts 
till they are accustomed to obey, thou 
wilt find thyself in the suburbs of heaven 
and that there is indeed, a sweetness in 
the work and way of God, and that the 
life of Christianity is a life of joy.—Rich- 
ard Baxter. 


O Lord our God, Who in Thy love 
hast left us to do freely that which is 
good, we would be faithful to the 
duties entrusted to us. Though we 
see Thee not, we would do the work 
of every day thoroughly and well for 
Thy sake. If the burden of suffer- 
ing is ours, strengthen us to bear it 
trustfully and without complaint, sure 
that in kindness Thou hast permitted 
it. Increase our love for Thy com- 
mandments and for doing the service 
which Thou hast appointed; that 
when Thow shalt come and take us 
to Thyself, Thy presence shall be to 
us joy and peace. And for Thy t 
goodness to us we will give Thee 
thanks for evermore. 
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The New Jersey Association at the National Capital 


Washington at Eastertide—gay with pink 
magnolias and golden forsythia, sweet with 
breath of hyacinth and tulip and rich in build- 
ings and institutions which foster patriotism 
—no wonder any assembly which meets there 
at this season has a full and enthusiastic 
attendance. 

Thither came, on Easter Tuesday, the 150 
delegates of the sixty-eight churches of the 
New Jersey Association, embracing four states 
—New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia 
—plus the District of Columbia. Though ‘‘ the 
seven churches of Philadelphia,’? which have 
withdrawn to join their own state body, were 
sadly missed, this meeting was notable in 
value and delightsomeness. Its inspiring sub- 
ject, The Revival of Conscience, pitched the 
meeting on a high key and received faithful 
treatment from the various speakers. In the 
absence, because of illness, of the moderator- 
elect, Rev. E. W. Brown of Glen Ridge, the 
choice fell upon Dr. Bradford of Montclair, 
whose experience as leader of the general 
body of our churches eminently fitted him for 
the position, and who always said the right 
thing in just the right way. 

Rev. M. R. Fishburn, pastor of the Mount 
Pleasant Church, which entertained the con- 
ference, in greeting delegates and extending 
the freedom of the city, followed the form of 
conferring degrees, welcoming the delegates 
not only to the rights and privileges of their 
office but to the duties and responsibilities it 
involved. Mount Pleasant Church, by the 
way, is the lusty child of First Church (Dr. 
Newman’s), and in the eleven years of Mr. 
Fishburn’s able pastorate it has gathered a 
membership of 669, a Sunday school of over 
1,000, has erected and paid for a spacious and 
well-equipped modern edifice and doubled its 
benevolences last year. 

The corresponding secretary, who evidently 
has suffered many things of many church 
clerks, cleverly adapted the general theme of 
the meeting to his own line of work and 
pleaded for a revival of conscience in making 
up church statistics. He reported sixty-eight 
churches with 11,511 members and benevo- 

lences amounting to $50,633. Montclair First 
headed the list, having given $17,031 and being 
first also in pro ratd gifts. Mount Pleasant 
Church, Washington, was strongest in acces- 
sions, 82; while Watchung Avenue, Montclair, 
had the highest percentage of gain, 49 per cent. 
Two of the churches were new—Egg Harbor 
City, N. J., and Portsmouth, Va., which has 
just laid the corner stone of a new edifice. 


CONSCIENCE DEFINED 


Dr. Oliver Huckel of Baltimore, in a paper 
showing wide research, answered the ques- 
tion, What is Conscience? by giving both 
ancient and modern views according to emi- 
nent scholars, closing with his own concep- 
tion: Conscience begins as a faculty of mind 
and rises into a consciousness of God. Pro 
gressive clarification of reason is won through 
opening our lives more fully to the Divine 
Presence. We need a revival of immediate 
obedience to conscience. 


ITS RELATION TO SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


This was the subject of Dr. Bradford’s 
sermon from the text, ‘‘ Am I my brother’s 
keeper?”’ 

Here are some of his conclusions: We 
should love all humanity and our brother as 
ourselves. No worship of God is separate 
from the service of humanity. Some of the 
factors of the social problem are poverty, 
crime, the immigrant, the oppressed races, 
the laboring man. We must approach them 
in the spirit of Jesus, meet them frankly, 
study them thoroughly, open to their chil- 
dren our churches and make them temples of 
brotherhood. The ideal church is a society 
of actual saviours. Let us strive to realize 


Christ’s dying declaration, ‘‘ As thou didst 
send me into the world, even so sent I them 
into the world.” 


OTHER PHASES OF THE GENERAL THEME 


These were considered by a quartet of 
strong speakers. Rev. C. E. Hesselgrave 
treated The Authority of Conscience, which 
he defined as being the voice of God in the 
human soul. It follows that its authority is 
supreme. But we must preach the enlighten- 





PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT TO THE 
ASSOCIA TION 


It is a rare privilege to greet you here. 
The Dutch Reformed Church, to which I 
belong, is not so very far away from the 
Congregational. Any American who real- 
izes what have been the vital forces in the 
formation of this country must always have 
a special feeling toward Congregationalists, 
the members of the old Puritan churches, of 
the stock that did more than any other to 
impress their peculiar genius on the country. 
I can give that praise because I am a Dutch- 
man. 

I feel that, whether in public or in 
private life, nothing counts if there is not 
a revival of conscience and a revival that 
stays put. We can differ with freedom on 
questions of tariff, but we cannot afford 
to differ as to the root matters that make 
a decent family and therefore a decent 
nation. On certain fundamentals we can- 
not afford to differ. The question of honesty 
in public or private life is one; truth-telling 
is another. We cannot afford to lose sight 
of the fact that in a republic like ours, healthy 
civic life must be based upon a rule binding 
on every Christian worthy of the name— 
that each is his brother’s keeper. Each must 
not only do his duty by his brother, but he 
must do it in a spirit of generous sympathy, 
trying to put himself in the other’s place. 
This does not mean weakness. I have no 
patience with the maudlin feeling that would 
twist the sentiment of brotherhood into some- 
thing foreign to it. Toconsent to be wronged 
by others would be to be false to yourself 
but do not inflict wrong, and try your best 
to join with others in acting for the good of 
both. 

In our many problems we need wise and 
fearless conservatism, and we need wise 
and fearless radicalism. Above all, we need 
to take pains to find out the facts and then 
resolutely shape our policy so as to do away 
with evil and conserve the good; so that at 
the end of each one’s life he may feel that 
he has contributed something toward meet- 
ing conditions and leaves the world a little 
better because he has met those conditions. 











ment of conscience. The Minister’s Ethical 
Message was considered by Rev. R. G. Davey, 
who pointed out the modern temptation to ac- 
commodation, deplored the growing facility in 
reducing moral requirements, and emphasized 
the need of uniting morality with religion. 
Rev. Horace Porter, in an earnest address, 
deplored the waste of energy in our churches 
and urged moral reform in political, business 
and social life, specially in the matter of giving 
a living wage to working girls, and seeing that 
the miner gets social justice. Rey. T. M. 
Shipherd, in a refreshingly original and rea- 
sonable address, urged that the Bible be ac- 
corded the same honesty of treatment and in- 
terpretation that other books receive. The 





Sunday school teacher must not read into the 
Bible his imagination or experience. In lead- 
ing the discussion, Dr. C. H. Everest talked 
brightly and sensibly on enlightened con- 
sciences—and others. 


THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL {CONSCIENCE 


Washington is fortunate in having access to 
national resources of talent for occasions like 
these. The last session was specially rich in 
speakers, including an associate justice of the 
Supreme Court, a commissioner of the District. 
of Columbia, anda senator from Iowa. Justice 
Harlan, sagacious and benignant, strengthened 
our patriotism by showing how in America, as 
in no other country, the rights of the people 
are protected by the Constitution, which is 
supreme over the army, navy, Congress, even 
the President himself. He explained how the 
enforcement of law strengthens public morals, 
and how the separation of the Judiciary from 
the other departments of Government con- 
serves its independence. 

In contrast with the prevalent pastime of 
“*muck raking” applied to public officials, in 
which Lincoln Steffens is conspicuously dili- 
gent, Commissioner West demonstrated by a 
convincing array of statistics how very slight 
is the proportion of dishonesty in the admin- 
istration of public government. 

Senator Dolliver paid a high tribute to the 
ministry, who he claims represent a theory 
which has vindicated its truth and will be 
recognized as the important thing in the intel- 
lectual and moral world. Their message takes. 
men deformed by sin and stands them upright 
in society. If heard, it will save political and 
business life from the vices which threaten 
their stability. 


SOCIAL FEATURES 


Two notable features distinguished this ses- 
sion from ordinary state meetings. One was 
the banquet on the closing day, with after- 
dinner speeches by Rev. Messrs. Shipherd, 
Blanchard, Goodrich, Jones and Fishburn, 
happily introduced by the moderator, when 
wit and eloquence flowed as freely as did hos- 
pitality. 

The other feature was the special reception 
kindly accorded to the body by President 
Roosevelt at the White House. To Dr. Brad- 
ford’s felicitous greeting, in which he hailed 
the President as the best individual illustra- 
tion of the subject of the association, A Re- 
vival of Conscience, Mr. Roosevelt responded 
in the words printed in the center of this 
page, his clear, deliberate utterance reaching 
every part of the room. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


In the brief space allotted to them, after 
wards shortened by delays, the secretaries of 
our six benevolent societies, Drs. Creegan, 
Choate, Cooper, Richards, Rice and Tead 
made fresh and interesting presentations of 
their important work. 

Dr. S. M. Newman’s address on the pro- 
posed tri-church union was so clear, logical, 
convincing and sweet-spirited that any body 
desiring to learn the history of the movement, 
and to come into sympathetic relations with 
it, could not do better than to sit at his feet. 

oe ae A 





Quite a number of Congregational ministers 
and laymen are already making plans to attend: 
the meeting of the Home Missionary Society 
at Oak Park, Ill., May 8. Sleeping car accom- 
modations are being engaged in the special cars 
from New York and Boston. We believe that 
those who go will not regret the time and 
money expended and that some who stay away 
will wish that they had gone. On page 628 
a fuller statement regarding entertainment 
appears. 
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(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 
The New Church at Rogers Park 

This church, of which a representation is 
here given, was dedicated March 4, and its 
acoustic qualities have since been tested in 
every possible way and with entirely satis- 
factory results. The building is 80 x 145 feet, is 
of dark Illinois vitrified pressed brick, with 
Bedford stone trimmings. Its roof is of Ban- 
gorslate. Thereare six entrances. The audi- 
torium, which is on the second floor, is 56 feet 
in diameter and will seat 700 people, Sanday 
school rooms will seat 750. The gallery some 





the opportunity of speaking. Meanwhile, it is 
instructive to observe the difference in the 
reports of the council given by those who at- 
tended it. 


The Meeting of the Congregational Club 


As the subject was City Missionary Work 
the attendance was not quite up to the average. 
Although no collection was proposed many 
people seem to fear lest they be asked to give 
more than they have been giving to the object 
under discussion. Dr. Armstrong, for twenty- 
four years superintendent of the society, set 
forth clearly the work already done and empha- 


~~ 
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Forest. One of her six children is Rev. David 
Fales, Jr., a pastor in Galesburg, Ill. Shebas 
been an exceedingly useful member of the 
Lake Forest church and was connected with 
the Colonial Dames. Mr. Fales has the sym- 
pathy of a wide circle of friends. 


Dowie and Zion 


The struggle still continues. Dowie has, 
however, obtained a slight advantage over his 
opponents by securing a temporary injanction 
which permits him to enter Zion, occupy his 
o'd house and use the platform of the taber- 
nacle alternate days, in order to show cause 

why Voliva should ba disowned and 
7 he himself restored to authority. He 








obtained his injunction by going to 
Belvidere, near Lockford. In this 
injunction Voliva and his associates 
are forbidden to make any resistance 
to his entrance into Zion or his occu- 
pation of Shiloh, his former home, 
or to his speaking on alternate days 
from the platform of the tabernacle. 
Dr. Dowie proposes to be in the city 
by Sunday, perhaps sooner. He will 
enter with all the display at his com- 
mand. If reports are true, not many 
of the present citizens of Zion will 
welcome him; and it is doubtful if 
many of them go to the tabernacle 
to hear him. It is easy to foresee in 
that case the fate of Voliva and 
Deacon Granger, and of those who 
have sympathized with them. 


Religious Gains 
The special noon meetings con- 








Rogers Park Congregational Church 


147 persons. The architecture is Italian Tran- 
sition. Mr. Pridmore, the architect, while in 
Milan, came across the Church of San Lorenzo 
and was struck with its peculiar beauty. Its 
most striking feature was its octagonal dome, 
surrounded by four semi-circular apses. The 
architect has adapted this idea to the church 
in Rogers Park. The dome is supported on 
eight brick pilasters and the central space is 
surmounted by vaulted apses, in which are 
placed the lobby, the gallery, the minister’s 
and the choir’s platform. The windows are 
shaded green, the color scheme of the walls is 
green and stone brown, with yellow and white 
inthe dome. The height of the dome is sixty 
feet. The wood work is antique oak. There 
are 310 electric lights in the dome. The plat- 
forms are lighted from behind the arch, and 
thirteen drop lights, with six points, each 
render the lighting very brilliant. There are 
five Sunday school rooms in addition to the 
pastor’s study, the council, choir and library 
rooms. Thereare parlors, kitchen and dining- 
room. In short, every convenience which a 
modern church needs has been provided. The 
whole cost has been $55,000 and is paid or 
pledged. Great credit is due to the pastor, 
Rev. W. H. Pound, who in the first two years 
of his ministry, with the aid of an efficient 
building committee, has carried this important 
enterprise through to a successful completion. 
Best of all the spiritual life of the church seems 
to have been quickened by the effort to obtain 
a suitable house of worship. 


Union of the Denominations 

As nearly all of the ministers wish to ex- 
press themselves on the plan of union of three 
denominations proposed by the Dayton coun- 
cil, Menday morning was given up to a free 
discussion of the. matter. A good deal said 
was wide of the mark, but upon the whole 
the union was favored, provided the name 
Congregational be retained and the absolute 
authority of the churches. Fear was expressed 
lest. power under the proposed form of polity 
be placed in the hands of a few men. The 
discussion is to be continued till all have had 


sized present needs. This was done also by 
Mr. Frank Kimball, who dwelt upon the rela- 
tion which ought to exist between business 
men and this society. Dr. Hiatt of Cleveland 
spoke eloquently and admirably on the work 
of churches in large cities. Music was fur- 
nished by a string band of twenty young peo- 
ple from a Swedish mission church. The 
society made a fine presentation of its work, 
and inasmuch as one of the objects in organ- 
izing the club was that the City Missionary 
Society might have an opportunity of present- 
ing its needs to representatives of the churches 
once a year it was eminently proper that it 
should embrace that opportunity. 


Birthday of Dr. D. K. Pearsons 

April 14 Dr. Pearsons completed his eighty- 
sixth year and celebrated it by making gifts to 
two colleges, Newberry, South Carolina, and 
Doane in Nebraska. Each receives $25,000 
on condition of securing $75,000 from other 
sources. Newberry is controlled by the Lu- 
therans, Doane by Congregationalists. There 
were fewer gifts this year than usual because 
the Doctor is to ascertain just how the colleges 
he has aided, forty-two in all, have spent their 
money. If they have encroached upon their 
endowment they will not be likely to receive 
further aid, but if they can show value received 
for every dollar expended, they may hear from 
him favorably again. Dr. Pearsons feels that 
colleges and institutions of learning should 
practice good business principles, and that it 
is quite as important that those who manage 
them should understand this as it is for them 
to secure an increase in endowment. Twenty- 
four states have profited from his gifts and he 
has been instrumental through these gifts of 
$5,000,000 in adding at least $15,000,000 more 
to the working capital of their colleges. 


Mrs. Mary E. Fales 

Mrs. Fales, wife of David Fales, Esq., a 
prominent lawyer, one of the directors of the 
Theological Seminary and a member of the 
committee on finance appointed by the Dayton 





council, died April 15, at her home in Lake 


ducted by Dr. Gunsaulus seem to 
have made a deep impression, al- 
though attended chiefly by Christian people. 
Shop meetings have reached a good many, but 
so far as one can jadge not much fruit has 
been gathered. The additions to several of 
our churches within a few weeks have been 
quite encouraging. Warren Avenue has re- 
ceived 44, California Avenue about as many, 
the Second Church, Oak Park, 42. To the 
church at Rogers Park within five weeks 65 
have been added. 


Chicago, April 21. FRANKLIN. 





Clergymen of the stately, scholarly old New 
England type are not so numerous now that 
the passing of any one of them can be over- 
looked. Rev. Dr. A. P. Putnam had in him 
the blood of the Hawthornes, Endicotts and 
Peabodys as well as of the Putnams of the old 
Salem aristocracy. As antiquarian, preacher- 
patriot, man-of-letters and reformer, Dr. Put- 
nam was a splendid representative of the con- 
servative Unitarian of the past. 
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Dr. Dawson at St. Paul 


A SUPPLEMENTARY WORD ON EVANGELISM 
BY REV. SAMUEL G. SMITH, D. D. 


Dr. W. J. Dawson has held a ten days’ mis- 
sion in the People’s Church of St. Paul, 
with the co-operation of the Congregational 
churches of the city, and also some of the 
other churches. The pastors all agree that 
Dr. Dawson is a great preacher, and as Robert 
Browning is sometimes called ‘‘the poets’ 
poet,” so Dr. Dawson may be called “‘the 
preachers’ preacher,”’ for no class of persons 
among the audiences listened with more atten- 
tion than the ministers. They were studying 
their own art. The audiences were large, but 
not crowded. The interest was deep and con- 
tinued. A large number of persons indicated 
their desire to lead a Christian life, and there 
was universal testimony that the churches 
were permanently benefited. The preachers 
of St. Paul join in warm commendation of his 
work. 

May I add a word about the evangelical 
campaign? If the Congregational churches 
are to have an evangelistic committee, that 
committee should have headquarters, a paid 
secretary to conduct the correspondence, and 
a list of authorized evangelists. There should 
be some financial plan by which the evangel- 
ists are paid a fixed sum, and there should be 
a group of financial men behind the organiza- 
tion. One of the scandals of current evangel- 
ism is the unauthorized and doubtful charac- 
ter of alarge number of the evangelists; and 
another scandal is the constant impression 
created upon almost every community that the 
evangelist receives far more money for his 
work than he is entitled to. There is no rea- 
son why, if evangelism is to be a permanent 
part of church methods, it should not be re- 
duced to a financial system. In these respects 
the Presbyterians are far in advance of any 
other churches, and Dr. Chapman has a gen- 
jus for business hitherto unknown in his spe- 
cial field. But the prominence of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly committee in union 
meetings, is a distinct discourtesy to the co- 








HARD TO DROP 


But Many Drop It. 


A young California wife talks about coffee: 

“*It was hard to drop Mocha and Java and 
give Postum Food Coffee a trial, but my nerves 
were so shattered that I was a nervous wreck 
and of course that means all kinds of ails. 

“* At first I thought bicycle riding caused it 
and I gave it up, but my condition remained 
unchanged. I did not want to acknowledge 
coffee caused the trouble for I was very fond 
of it. At that time a friend came.to live with 
us, and I noticed that after he had been with 
us a week he would not drink his coffee any 
more. I asked him the reason. He replied, 
“I have not had a headache since I left off 
drinking coffee, some months ago, till last 
week, when I began again, here at your table. 
I don’t see how any one can like coffee, any- 
way, after drinking Postum!’ 

“*T said nothing, but at once ordered a pack- 
age of Postum. That was five months ago, 
and we have drank no other coffee since, ex- 
cept on two occasions when we had company, 
and the result each time was that my husband 
could not sleep, but lay awake and tossed and 
talked half the night. We were convinced 
that coffee caused his suffering, so he returned 
to Postum Food Coffee, vonvinced that the 
old kind was an enemy, instead of a friend, 
and he is troubled: no more by insomnia. 

«I, myself, have gained 8 pounds in we'ght, 
and my nerves have ceased to quiver. It 
seems so easy now to quit the old coffee 
that caused our aches and ails and take up 
Postum.’”’ Name given by Postum Co, Battle 
Creek, Mich. There’s a reason. 

Read the little book, ‘‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,” in packages. 





operating churches of other names. It would 
seem that in many instances union meetings 
are the wisest form of evangelism. If so, 
there should be a union national committee to 
conduct them, and none but authorized evan- 
gelists should be employed by the churches. 

Without intending the slightest discourtesy 
to our own present committee, it may simply 
be said that the Congregationalists are not 
quite used to the amount of organization re 
quired by movements which are to be national 
in scope, and it would certainly require more 
time and more business ability than any busy 
pastor usually has for work outside his own 
parish. 


Home Missionaries and Other 
Pastors at Andover 


The Easter Theological School at Andover 
Seminary had five days of lectures last week 
and is continuing its sessions this week. His- 
tory, theology, interpretation, Hebrew litera- 
ture, philosophy and practical theology each 
had its subjects. Professor Platner’s lectures 
were on Augustine, Anselm and Abelard; Pro 
fessor Hincks’s on Revelation, Evolution and 
Sin, and The Atonement; Professor Ryder’s 
on The Fourth Gospel; Professor Arnold’s on 
The Cavon of the Old Testament; Dr. Hock- 
ing’s on Religion and Ethics; Professor Day’s 
on The Sunday Question; Dr. Gates’s on A 
Minister’s Reading. In lectures where the 
subjects admitted diversity of opinion, ques- 
tions were freely asked and discussion was 
sometimes lively and helpful. The general 
meetings in the evenings included addresses 
by Rev. W. L. Anderson of Exeter on Sugges- 
tions to Country Ministers, Dr. S. W. Dike 
on The Defense of the Family, Rev. J. S. 
Williamson of Haverhill, Rev. E. H. Rudd of 
Dedham on Men’s Clubs, Secretary Hicks of 
the American Board and Rev. J. H. Denison 
of Boston on Foreign Missions. The members 
all attended Professor Duxbury’s readings one 
evening at the South Church and an afternoon 
tea given by the ladies of the Seminary 
Church. About thirty home missionary pas- 


| tors were in attendance as special guests of 


the school and perhaps as many more of other 


| pastors. One home missionary was anxious 
| to visit the room which he had occupied with 


Joseph Neesima one year, and was surprised 
to find that by undesigned coincidence he had 
been assigned to that very room in Bartlet 
Hall. C. 


Education 


Prof. A. C. McLaughlin of the University of 
Michigan accepts the chair of history at the 
University of Chicago. 


At the annual reunion of the Boston Kim- 
ball Union Academy (Meriden, N. H. ) Asso- 
ciation last week, Rev. Franklin S. Hatch of 
Newton gave a tender and appreciative eulogy 
of the late Rev. Dr. William H. Davis, the 
beloved president of the association at the 
time of his death. Mr. Charles Alden Tracy, 
the new principal, made an encouraging re- 
port of the condition of that ancient and 
most useful school, and a movement was 
started for the raising of a much needed en- 
dowment. 


The University of Kansas, at Lawrence, 
Kan., desiring to assist its students and the 
public generally in the study both of the Bible 
and social and religious questions, has planned 
a Bible Institute and has engaged Dr. F. K. 
Sanders of the C. S. S. & P. Society to give 
a series of eight lectures and addresses, May 
4-7, on The Growth of Religious Ideas in the 
Old Testament, The Growth of the New Tes- 
tament, and kindred themes. Dr. Sanders’s 
work will be supplemented by lectures by 
university professors and teachers. The Min- 
isters’ Allianee of Lawrence offers to secure 
entertainment for such of the active pastors of 
Kansas as may be able to attend the institute. 
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WE hureh 
Carpris 


REPARE. your Church now for the im- 
portant Spring services. In this con- 
nection, we suggest the use of our 

KILMARNOCK BRUSSELS CARPETS 
which we make especially for Churches. The 
Kilmarnock is a genuine Body Brussels Carpet 
possessing superior wearing qualities. It is the 
least expensive Body Brussels Carpet to be 
had and one of the most popular grades we 
have ever manufactured. 

You can, if you prefer, obtain Kilmarnock 
Church Carpets from your local dealer. Tell 
him to write to us for Special Book of Act- 
| ual Sample, size 9" x 5", all Church designs. 
Of the patterns represented in the book, 
we can supply immediately 
from stock, quantities up to 
1,000 yards. 


W. & J. SLOANE, Sole Selling Agents, 
“Est. 1843." 880 Broadway, New York 































J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2826 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 














Our Fashion Book and 
Samples Cost You Nothing 


ITH the aid of our Fashion Book and 

Samples you can choose your Summer 

Suit or Skirt with more comfort and satisfac- 
tion than if you came to New York. 

Our wonderful system of making perfect- 
fitting garments from measurements sent us, 
by mail enables you— 

To select from over 185 styles and 450 fabrics. 

To have your garments made to your individ- 
ual measurements. 

To be wearing your costume before your local 
dressmaker would have begun work on it. 

We guarantee to fit you and 9 
give you entire satisfaction or 
refund your money, and the 
cost is less than you would 
pay at home. Isn’t this worth 
looking into? 


UMMER 
UITS Yer 


Styles 


$4 to $25 


SHIRT-WAIST SUITS, 
$6.00 to $20 
TAILOR-MADE SUITS, 
$7.50 to $25 
SILK SUITS, 
$9.75 to $25 
WASH SUITS, 
$4.00 to $15 
SEPARATE SKIRTS, 
$3.50 to $15 
SILK COATS, 
$9.75 to $20 
RAIN COATS, 
$8.00 to $20 
JACKETS AND COATS, 
$5.75 to $15 
We Make All These Gar- . 
ments to Order Unly. 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any 
part of the U. S., which means a big saving to you, 
to any part of the U. 8. our new 
We Send Free Guier Book of New 
York Fashions, showing the Jatest styles and 
containing timple directi.ns for taking measure- 
ments correctly ; also a large assortment of Samples 
of the newest materials. rite today; you will 
receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est. 18 ur, 
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Church and Ministerial Record 
Calls 
BISSELL, JoNA., Streator, Ill, to Chandlerville. 
Accepts. 


BROWN, OLIVER, Lisbon, Ct., to Alstead and Lang- 
don, N. H. 

CORNELL, ALFRED, Highland Mills, N. Y., to Guil- 
ford, Vt. Accepts. 

Evans, D. Euxis, Park Ave. Ch., Racine, Wis., to 
eare also for Pike Grove. Accepts. 

MACFARLAND, CHAS. S8., Maplewood Ch., Malden, 
Mass., to South Norwalk, Ct. 

MINCHIN, Wo. J., Tewksbury, Mass., to Ames, Io. 

MuRpHRY, THOS. F., Prentice, Wis., accepts call to 
Trempealeau and West Prairie. 

PIERCE, WM., Forest, Ill.,to De Pue. Accepts. 

SMITH, Rop’r S., Yale Sem., to become asst. pastor 
at First Ch., Montclair, N. J. Accepts, to begin 
Sept. 1. 

STREETER, WILLARD E., Brookfield, Mass., to 
New Braintree. Declines. 

WADLL, ARTHUR A., South Lake Linden, Mich., to 
Salem. Accepts. 


Resignations 


COBURN, WALLACE L., Paola, Kan. 

Cory, ISAAC L., Waukesha, Wis., has resigned ed- 
itorship of Wisconsin Church Life. 

GEROULD, SAm’L L., Hollis, N. H., after 20 years’ 
service, to take effect in June. 

MINCHIN, WM. J., Tewksbury. Mass. 

SHINGLER, JOHN J., Berea, O., after five years’ 
service. 

WALL, ARTHUR A., South Lake Linden, Mich. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BRYANT, CHAS. M., o. Williamstown, Mass., April 
13. Sermon, Rev. F. E. Emrich, D. D.; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. J. R. Gregg, W. R. Stocking, 
T. C. Busfield, T. C..Luece, C. P. Cook and Drs. 
Henry Hopkins and W. V. W. Davis. 

DUNNELS, A. FRED’C, 1. Highland» Gh., Lowell, 
Mass., April 18. Sermon, Rev. Lawrence Phelps; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. B. A. Willmott, E. R. 
Smith and Drs. C. O. Day, W. H. Bolster and J. M. 
Greene. 

NICHOLS, JESSE G., i. South Hadley, Mass., April 
18. Sermon, Dr. D. 8. Clark; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. W. E. Strong, L. F. Berry, F. E. Butler, 
Pres. M. E. Woolley and Drs. E. A. Reed and 
D. E. Emerson. 


Stated Supplies 


ORTON, R. D. (student), at Butternut, Wis. ~~ 
TvuoK, Epw. A., formerly state missionary, at West 
Stewartstown, N. H. 


Personals 


CATHCART, SAM’L M., Central Ch., Middleboro, 
Mass., sailed April 21 for the Mediterranean and 
Southern Europe, where he will spend three 
months. The church gave him a parting recep- 
tion and a generous check. Rev. Peter McMillan 
and Professor Blackman will supply the pulpit 
during his absence. 

Cory, Isaac L., Waukesha, Wis, has been given 
an extended vacation and a generous check to 
help him in his search for renewed health. 
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EDMANDS, T. MERRILL, was accidentally drowned 
at Wabpeton, N. D., last December. His body 
has just been recovered and will be brought to 
Vermont for interment. Memorial services will 
be held at Wahpeton April 29. 

KIMBALL, HENRY &., and wife, Troy, N. H., on the 
44th anniversary of their wedding were given a 
reception and $60 in money. 

MARsH, Rop’r L., recently of Burlington, Io., is 
now in California for health reasons. 





Accessions to Churches 





Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA NEBRASKA 
Lodt 1 6 Springfield — 3 
— Greve . 5 8 eeping Water 85 85 
asadena, Firs 2 cubes wenenae 
San Francisco, NEW YORK 
Fourth 2 2 Chenango Forks 4 4 
Olivet — 5 Greene 14 15 
Plymouth — 12 i ee 13 z 
Norwoo = 
CONNECTICUT Oswego Falls pas 7 
Brauford 16 17 Savannah — 4 
%, 2 9 9° 
a — = 13 OKLAHOMA 
Woodbridge 12 12 Drummond — 12 
: ‘ no 
ILLINOIS Hastings — 4 
Chicago, Austin — 7 Kingfisher — 8 
South — 7 Lawton 5 9 
Dallas City — 8 Ozmun 24 41 
Harrison 8 9 Par 
Plymouth 10 Wellston — 15 
IOWA PENNSYLVANIA 
Clarion 5 9 Philadelphia, Cen- 
Dinsdale — 9 ral 9 
Harlan 21 23 Scranton,Plymouth 9 9% 
Marshalltown 3 4 
Spencer 6 8 SOUTH DAKOTA 
MAINE Fort Pierre y By 
Abbot — 7 Geddes 6 8 
Bavgor, Central 3 3 VERMONT 
Hammond St. 1 6 Barre, East 3 3 
Brunswick — 3 Burlington glee 
olden — 7 Lyndon 2 3 
Portland, Williston — 10 Pplainfield 6 6 
York Village 4 +4 §8t. Albans _ 
MASSACHUSETTS i South : : 
Boston, Berkeley Vergennes — § 
Temple 8 10 Westmore 6 9 
Boylston 20 22 Williamstown 19 19 
Clinton 9 10 
Quincy, Bethany 7 13 WASHINGTON 
MICHIGAN Piash Demand 3 m 
Durand — 12 : 
Flat Rock 35 39 WISOONSIN 
Hudson 15 21 Bloomer — 5 
Maple City 6 8 South Kaukauna — 15 
— goume 3 be Superior, Hope 14 14 
uth Haven " 
Thompsonville — 20 OTHER STATES 
Atlanta, Ga. — 14 
NEBRASKA Berea, 0. 15 19 
Bloomfield — 8 Billings, Mont — ll 
Yenter — 5 Meriden, N. 0 
Lincoin, First 31 St. Louis, Mo., Web- 
oomis — 7 ster Grove 3 
Omaha, First — 4 Nine churches with 
Reno 9 13 less than three 8 17 


Conf., 505. Total, 1,000. 
Total since Jan. 1, Con/., 2,084; tot., 4,442. 


A national movement has taken form which 
will raise funds for an adequate memorial in 
stone or bronze of Edwin Booth, the former 
great actor. 











Don’t Be Downed 


Many a man, young 
and old, has given way 
to discouragement be- 
cause he thought he was 
“no good,” when the 
trouble was that he was 
trying to do the wrong 
work. 

But if you are ambi- 
tious, intelligent, capable 
of development in sales- 
manship and want to be 
your own man, and the 
wearied man of no 
“job,” then we can be 
helpful to you and you 
to us. No “job” you 
ever had is as potential, 
is as big for the future, 
as large in what it leads 
to, as a connection with 
the sales department of 
Tue Lapies’ Home 
Journat and Tue Sat- 
URDAY EvENING Post. 

The commissions are large, as 
large on new sales as on old, pay- 
able at once, and apply alike on 
regular prize distributions of 
$5,000.00 a month and special 
awards of nearly $100,000.00 in 
the year. 

Write and ask how. 


Tue Curtis Pustisninc Company 
1854-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














“Makes Cooking Easy.” 


No Filigree or Nickel 


on the new plain 


CABINET 


Glenwood 


Just the natural black iron beautifully fashioned and perfectly 
cast— “The Mission Style ” applied to a range. 


The Broad, Square Oven, with perfectly straight sides, is 
very roomy, and the illuminized oven shelf can be adjusted at 


several different heights. 


The Glenwood Oven Heat Indi- 


cator, Improved Baking Damper, Sectional Top, Drawout 
Grate and Ash-Pan are each worthy of special mention. 


Everything is get-at-able at the front. 
Door, Grate and Cleanout Door —all are. handy. 


Aslh-Pan, Broiler 
Kitchen 


doors do not interfere in setting this range, for either end as 
well as the back can be placed squarely against the wall. 


Write for handsome illustrated booklet of the new plain Cabinet Glenwood to the Weir Stove Company, Taunton, lass. 
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Greater New York 


(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn ef T. B. Ventres, 297 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church ) 


A Great Methodist Enterprise 


With characteristic foresight and energy, 
the Methodists, through their Church Exten- 
sion Society, have acquired a splendid strategic 
center on the Bowery, from which they will 
strongly affect the lower East Side of the city. 
Two church buildings, one on Forsyth Street, 
the other on Willet Street, have been sold and 
the proceeds put into the purchase of a re- 
markable plot of ground running through 
from the Bowery to Second Avenue, at an 
outlay of about $260,000. It has several build- 
ings, including a former music hall. The 
property is now known as Wesley Hall, and a 
rescue mission has been conducted there for 
several months. The late S. H. Hadley took 
much interest in it and gave many addresses 
there. It is proposed that a memorial fund 
from another church, already in hand, and 
perhaps $150,000 in addition, be added to the 
investment and that within a year or twoa 
huge building or series of buildings be erected 
for a many-sided work, having chapels for all 
types of people and of services, settlement 
rooms, a rescue mission hall, facilities for 
every kind of work among children and a 
down-town branch of the Deaconess Home, 
the property being so constructed as to per- 
mit income- bearing features that would largely 
endow the plant. 

Within easy walking distance of three 
bridges and river tunnels to be constructed, 
and reached by all car lines, this immense 
project when carried out will constitute a 
center of administration and evangelization 
affecting not only the lower part of Man- 
hattan, but the needy section of Brooklyn 
along the East River edge. While the full 





A BUSY WOMAN 
Can Do the Work of 3 or'4 If 
Well Fed. 


An energetic young woman living just out- 
side of New York writes: 

**T am at present doing all the housework 
of a dairy farm, caring for 2 children, a vege- 
table and flower garden, a large number of 
fowls, besides managing an extensive ex- 
change business through the mails and pursu- 
ing my regular avocation as a writer for 
several newspapers and magazines (designing 
fancy work for the latter) and all the energy 
and ability to do this I owe to Grape-Nuts 
food. 

“* It was not always so, and a year ago when 
the shock of my nursing bady’s death utterly 
prostrated me and deranged my stomach and 
nerves so that I could not assimilate as much 
asa mouthful of solid food, and was in even 
worse condition mentally, he would have been 
a rash prophet who wculd have predicted that 
it ever would be so. 

‘** Prior to this great grief I had suffered for 
years with impaired digestion, insomnia, 
agonizing cramps in the stomach, pain in the 
side, constipation, and other bowel derange- 
ments, all these were familiar to my daily life. 
Medicines gave me no relief—nothing did, 
until a few months ago, at a friend’s sugges- 
tion, I began to use Grape-Nuts food, and sub- 
sequently gave up coffee entirely and adopted 
Postum Focd Coffee at all my meals. 

“Today I am free from all the troubles I 
have enumerated. My digestion is simply 
perfect, I assimilate my food without the 
least distress, enjoy sweet, restful sleep, and 
have a buoyant feeling of pleasure in my 
varied duties. In fact, I am a new woman, 
entirely made over, and I repeat, I owe it all 
to Grape-Nuts and Postum Coffee.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, 
“** The Road to Wellville,”’ in packages. 
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realization of this big work is in the future, 
it is not the sudden growth of an idea, but 
the fruit of ten years of steady observation 
and wise planning, much of which is to be 
attributed to Rev. Frank Mason North, who 
knows New York as few ministers know it. 
That these and other large plans will be 
realized can easily be believed, since the Ex- 
tension Society has called for a progress fund 
of a million dollars to be obtained in five 
years, or certainly within ten. With such & 
fund, Methodist work on the lower West 
Side can be reconstructed and strengthened, 
also the East Side from Fourteenth to Seven- 
ty-second Street, while new strategic points 
on Washington Heights and in the Bronx 
can be seized for extension. There is to be 
no retreat downtown, and an aggressive ad- 
vance in the new regions to the north. 


Present Tendencies in Theology 


In spite of the extra work and weariness of 
a strenuous Lenten period, a large number 
arrived at the Ministers’ Meeting to hear Dr. 
Stimson discuss theology and its present out- 
look. Most of the members seemed chary 
about disclosing their fundamental convic- 
tions. Not so with Dr. Stimson, who was 
brought up on strong meat and enjoys vigor- 
ous theological health. He discussed the new 
conception as to the Scriptures, the social 
relations of the Church and the new view of 
the Oriental world. Asan extempore addresr, 
covering a large field of thought, it was a re- 
markable effort and much appreciated by those 
who differed. Rev. Frederick Lynch opened 
the debate, emphasizing the recognition of 
social sin and social salvation. Dr. Stiles of 
the Homiletic Review believes that every 
seminary student before graduating should be 
made to develop a theological system of his 
own, for which he could show satisfactory 
argument, whether he agreed with his in- 
structors or not. At lunch, Dr. Forbush, as 
chief guest, expressed his appreciation of 
being in a Congregational atmosphere once 
more and gave several quaint and illuminating 
illustrations of the Congregational spirit in 
New England; while Fiushing’s new pastor, 
Rev. C. Rexford Raymond, did the same for 
the West, pointing out especially its spirit of 
expectancy, and hence the preparedness to do 
things, with or without prec2dent. 

Many of the New Jersey and Connecticut 
members stayed for the evening to hear Dr. 
A. H. Smith’s brilliant address at the New 
York Congregational Club on The Chinese 
Opportunity. 


Notable Results at Pilgrim Church 


Rev. Frederick Lynch has recently com- 
pleted two years’ service, during which this 
Harlem center bas taken on a remarkable 
new life. Not only has each year closed free 
of debt, but over $3,500 have been spent in 
beautifying the large buildings. The ladies’ 
society with increasing strength has given 
$1,000 to the church’s needs. Pilgrim has 
ceased to be a parish family church, as prac- 
tically all its members live ata distance. Yet 
the Sunday evening services have grown to be 
largely attended through the adoption of new 
methods. The first Sunday evening is given 
to speakers on some great social problem from 
the religious point of view, such as immi- 
gration, the Negro, civic righteousness, etc. 
Speakers have included Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Rabbi Schulman, J. G. Phelps Stokes and 
Robert E. Ely. The third Sunday night is de- 
voted especially to young men and women. 
Recent midweek services have been Studies 
in the Lives of Modern Apostles, such as Pit- 
kin, John Eliot, Charles Kingsley and Joseph- 
ine S. Lowell. The young ladies’ society has 
studied social conditions of the city with such 
visitors as Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes, Dr. Slicer, 
Rev. D. Baines-Griffiths and settlement work- 
ers. Mr. Lynch has spoken almost every 
night this winter. He is about to publish a 
new book, An Introduction to the Lord’s 
Prayer. SYDNEY. 
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Quickly Cured at Home 


Instant Relief, Permanent Cure — Trial 
Package Mailed Free to All in 
Plain Wrapper. 


Piles is a fearful disease, but easy to cure if 
you go at it right. 

An operation with the knife is dangerous, 
cruel, and rarely a permanent success. 

There is just one other sure way to be cured 
—painless, safe and in the privacy of your own 
home—it is Pyramid Pile Cure. 

We mail a trial package free to all who write. 

It will give you instant relief, show you the 
harmless, painless nature of this great rem- 
edy and start you well on the way toward a 
perfect cure. 

Then you can get a fall-sized box from any 
druggist for 50 cents, and often one box cures. 

If the druggist tries to sell you something 
just as good, it is because he makes more 
money on the substitute. 

Insist on having what you call for. 

The cure begins at once and continues rap- 
idly until it is complete and permanent. 

You can go right ahead with your work and 
be easy and comfortable all the time. 

It is well worth trying. 

Just send your name and address to Pyra- 
mid Drug Co., 2356 Pyramid Building, Mar- 
shall, Micb., and receive free by return mail 
the trial package in a plain wrapper. 

Thousands have been cured in this easy, 
painless and inexpensive way, in the privacy 
of the home. 

No knife and its torture. 

No doctor and his bills. 

All druggists, 50 cents. 
free package. 


/Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


Should be Purchased for the 
Following Good Reasons: 


It is a pure oil, so pure that it is posi- 
tively free from disagreeable taste and 
odor. Children take it without persua- 


Write today for a 








sion. It digests readily, does not cling 
to the palate, and never ‘repeats.’ 

It is made and bottled by Peter Moller 
at his own factory at the Norway fisher- 
ies—no adulteration possible. 

Not sold in bulk. You know you get 
the genuine when you receive the 
flat, oval bottle bearing the name of 


Schieffelin & Company, New York 
SOLE AGENTS 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine, 


BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO 
and RHEUMATISM 
are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 
ards & Son, Sam Victoria Sti, 


Wholesa'e ot gera & Co, 
Beekman St., nN.’ is 














Proprietors, W. Edw: 
London, England, 
90 





*“GOUT & ee 
Use the Great English Remedy 


BLAIR’S PILLS 


Sate ae Eltn, $0s, 8 











COMMUNION SERVICES 
With Individual Cups 


We have the simplest, neatest and most eco- 
nomical styles, both in aluminum and silver 
plate. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


The Pilgrim Press 


New York BOSTON Chicage 











= 
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Pacific Theological Seminary 
PRESIDENT TUCKER’S LECTURES 


The annual course on the E. T. Earl founda- 
tion has just been given by President Tucker 
of Dartmouth College on the theme, Modern 
Christianity. Originally delivered at Union 
Seminary two or three years ago these lec- 
tures have been further matured and en- 
riched. They present a trenchant, balanced 
and far-seeing treatment of the subject. De- 
manding the fixed and sustained thought of 
the hearer they were delivered to select audi- 
ences and will not be read in published form 
by persons who seek mere entertainment. It 
is felt in Pacific Seminary that we have not 
had, and can seldom get, a course of lectures 
more suitable and valuable for our purpose. 
In his two weeks among us Dr. Tucker gave 
himself freely in charming social intercourse 
and public speech. He addressed the Uni- 
versity of California, Mills College, the Dart- 
mouth alumni. He preached in the First 
Churches of San Francisco and Oakland. He 
gave the graduation day address at Pacific 
Seminary. Everywhere he was the gracious 
soul, the powerful Christian thinker, the 
prophet of God. The presence of such a man, 
exemplifying the highest personal efficiency, 
the broadest human sympathy, the richest 
Christian culture, is more than any immediate 
measure of his words. Phillips Brooks could 
not understand the current lament about empty 
churches because wherever he went he found 
them filled. No wonder President Tucker 
witnesses many scenes of transformation and 
self. devotion in fine young college manhood. 


GRADUATION EXERCISES 


Commencement day was April 11. Presi- 
dent Tucker spoke powerfully upon the Golden 
Rule. Rev. Robert Burdette addressed the 
graduating class in words apt and witty. 
President McLean presented the diplomas. 
Eight young men were graduated, six of them 
receiving the degree of B. D. The class fairly 
claims to be both cosmopolitan and interde- 
nominational. Five of the eight are American 
born, one is an Englishman, and two are Jap- 
anese. Five are Congregationalists, including 
the two Japanese; two are Methodists, one is 
an Episcopalian. Three take parishes at once 
in California, one Japanese returns to preach 
in his own land, while four continue their 
studies either here or at the East. The eight 


form one of the most capable atid promising’) ’ 


classes ever graduated here. 
OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE 


Prof. William F. Badé now has an uncom- 
mon opportunity to present Hebrew literature 
to a class of persons not known to be its inter- 
ested students. He is lecturing by request in 
San Francisco toa company numbering thirty. 
five, a literary circle, with one or two excep- 
tions uninterested in the Bible and confessedly 
ignorant of the new ways of approaching it. 
A leading spirit in the affair is Mrs. Norris, 
mother of the late lamented novelist, herself 
a devoted church-woman. Someare editors: of 
the Dramatic Review, of Sunset Magazine, of 
a leading daily paper. Others are novelists 
and journalists of distinction. It is a circle 
of persons engaged wholly in unreligious lit- 
erature, entering spiritedly upon a new lit- 
erary pursuit. Nor is the religious value 
ignored, for in the lecturer’s presentation 
and the following discussions the religious is 
added to the historical and literary elements. 
The lectures began with a broad treatment of 
the first three chapters of Genesis, presenting 
the documents and a survey of prophetic 
historic literature. A lecture on Isaiah in- 
troduced the great subject of propMecy. So 
interested are the company that they are ur- 





gently inviting Professor Bad? to give a longer 
course in the fall. 

Here is the discovery of a lack and a desire, 
believed to be widespread, though largely 
unrecognized by their possessors. They are 
somewhat answered by such Bible lecturers 
as Professors Moulton and Willett ef Chicago. 
Bat Professor Bad? seems to be reaching 
representatives of the class that does not 
even seek the more public lectures usually 
given under religious or churchly auspices. 
How well worth while it is to have the men 
and women of literature, journalism, science 
and art intelligent and sympathetic at least 
toward religion, the Bible and the Church is 
no clearer than that many of them are far 
from it and well-nigh inaccessible to even 
the new religious methods which, when dis- 
covered, are often welcomed. O- & 





Risibles 
CHURCH OR STATE 


Dr. Jowett of Oxford was a formidable wit. 
Prof. Henry Smith, famous in his day for his 
brilliancy, pronounced a bishop to be greater 
than a jadge for this reason: ‘‘ A judge, at the 
most, can only say, ‘ You be hanged,’ whereas 
a bishop can say, ‘ You bedamned.’” ‘* Yes,” 
said Dr. Jowett, ‘‘ but if the judge says, ‘ You 
be hanged,’ you are hanged.’’— House Beauti- 
ful. 


THE DEACON’S PARABLE 


A self. conscious young clergyman was “‘ sup- 
plying ’”’ the pulpit of a country church. Af- 
ter the service he asked one of the deacons, a 
grizzled, plain-spoken man, what he thought 
of “‘this morning’s effort.” __ 

‘* Waal,” answered the old man, “ 1’il tell 
ye in a kind o’ parable. It reminded me of 
Sim Peck’s fust deer hunt. He follered the 
deer’s tracks a\l right, but he followed ’em all 
day in the wrong direction.” — Exchange. 








WHEN SLEEP FAILS 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass of water just 
before retiring brings refreshing sleep. 
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New Location 


By Steamships “ Bretagne” 
from Havre, the “Cestrian” from 
Liverpool and the “ Bethania” 
from Hamburg we have just 
landed importations of novelties 
in Crockery, China and Glass, 
also Stock Patterns of Dinner 
Ware. 

Intending purchasers will find 
everything in this line on the 
several floors, from the ordinary 
values to the costly designs in 
sets or parts of sets as re- 
quired. 

New designs of cut glass 
(second floor). 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 


China, Crockery and Glass 


(10 floors) 


at their new store, 33 Franklin Street 


(cor. Hawley) 
Near Summer and Washington. 





CANADIAN PACIFIC RY. ATLANTIC S.S. SERVICE 


$4 DAYS ONLY ;::. ' 
sistas EMPRESS of tttann g 


And other First-Class Ships from Quebec Weekly. 
| BOSTON OFFICE, 362 WASHINGTON ST. i 








OurAnnual Sale of Holland Rose Bushes 











Comprising the Very Choicest and Most Beautiful Varieties from Sassenheim, Holland 


An Early Selection is Advised 


American Beauty (Xe) 

Paul Neyron (Dark Xose) 
Margaret Dickson (//Aite) 

Gen’l Jacqueminot (right Red ) 
Mabel Morrison (//:te) 

Mrs. John Laing (Soft Rose) 
Marshall P. Wilder (Carmine Red) 
Magna Charta (Aright Pink) 
Julius Margotten (Glossy Pink) 


Ramblers (Crimson and White) [{§c, 2 for 2Bc 
Hydrangea—large, strong plants [§c, 2 for 2c 


| 11¢ each 
| $1.20 doz. 








> 








WASHINGTON STREET THROUGH TO WINTER STREET 














HURCH 





‘ill CARPETS 


PRICES. 


at manu: IHN H PRAY & SONS CO. 


658 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 





— 
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Christian News from Everywhere 


The drift of opinion in Canada seems to be 
favorable to the name—The United Churches 
in Canada. 

The Federal Supreme Court recently ren- 
dered a @Gecision sustaining Georgia’s law 
prohibiting the running of freight trains on 
Sunday. 

English Unitarians will tour Lancashire 
from May until September with a preaching 
van or car. Twenty ministers are enlisted. 
The remote villages will be visited, and dog- 
matic controversy avoided. 


Current Evangelism 


Dr. McElveen in Lewiston, Me. 


Dr. William T. McElveen, pastor of Shaw- 
mut Church, Boston, has been conducting a 
series of union meetings this week, held under 
the auspices of the Lewiston Federation of 
Churches. These services have been helpful, 
quickening the spiritual life of the churches 
and arousing church members to new endeay- 
ors. The speaker has been greeted by good 
audiences and his words have received the 
closest attention. There has been a remark- 
able continuity in the subjects presented and 
the sermons preached. Monday evening the 
preacher vividly portrayed Christ’s character; 
Tuesday, discussed the high possibilities of 
the human soul. Then followed such topics 
as: Eternity is Now, What is Your Life? and 
The Gospel and other Gospels. 

At the close of each session Dr. McElveen 
holds a conference with the congregation. 
This is really the most helpful part of the 
service: every one is Ziven an opportunity to 
ask questions suggested by the subject. So 
interested are the people in these heart-to- 
heart talks that hardly a person leaves the 
church until they are over. All who have 
heard Dr. McEiveen feel that they have a 
larger conception of God, a broader sympathy 
for humanity and a surer foundation for their 
faith. P. F. M. 


Rev. E. M. Noyes at South Wey- 


mouth 


During the first week in April Key. E. M. Noyes 
of First Church, Newton, held services each even- 
ing atthe Union Church, South Weymouth, Mass. 
The announced purpose of these services was the 


deepening of the Christian life and the preaching | 


of Christian truth. 


Favored with good weather all | 


through the week, a goodly number gathered each | 
evening to listen to a strong and winning setting | 
forth of the claims of Christ upon the heart. Mr. | 
Noyes won the love of all his hearers and at the | 


close of the meetings many spoke of the great help 
which they had received. Mr. Lewis E. Smith 
aided the services by his sweet singing of gospel 
hymns. There was no violent effort made to win 
an immediate decision for Christ but during the 


week fifteen expressed their purpose to begin the | 


Christian life. H. W. K. 


Meetings and Events to Come 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 30, 
10.30 A. M. Subject, Our Congregational Finances: 
speakers, Rev. J. L. sewall and Hon. Arthur H. Well- 
man > 

NORFOLK CONFERENCE, Whitman, May 1. 

PILGRIM CONFERENCE, Scituate, Mass., May 1. 

OLD COLONY CONFERENCE, Mattapoisett, May 1, 2. 

LOWELL ALLIANCE, W. H. M. A., Eliot Church, Lowell, 

t Mass., May z, 10. 30 A. M. 

CLEVELAND, O., MINISTERS’ MEETING, May 7, 10.30 

4 A. M. Subject, What Is Aggressive Christianity ; 
speaker, Rev. L. J. Luethi. 


Cone aA TEON AL. HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Oak 
10. 


Park, Lil., May 8 


PACIFIC COAST Conenmai ATIONAL CONGRESS, LOs An- 
geles, Cal., May 16-2 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF ST semi-annual y+ a 


South Church, Vampello, Brockton, Mass., May 2 

LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE On International fer AOR 
tion, May 3U-June 1. 

WoMAN’s BOARD OF MISSIONS are MEETING 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A. M., every Frida . 
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SATURDAY BIBLE CLASS, Park Street Church, every 
Saturday, 2.30 P.M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. 


SPRING STATE MEKTINGS 
Additions and changes should be sent promptly. 








Indiana, Marion, May 1-3 
Missouri, De Soto, May 1-3 
Nebraska, Omaha, May 2-4 
Illinois, Oak Park, May 7-8 
New Y gl Homer, May 15 
Michiga Flint, May 15-17 
Massachusetts, Worcester, May 15-17 
Ohio, Marietta, May 15-17 
Iowa, Dubuque, May 15-18 
Kansas, Topeka, May 165-18 
South Dakota, Redfield, May 22 
New Hampshire, Exeter, May 22-24 
Oklahoma, Kingfisher, May 24-27 
Rhode Island, Providence, May 29 
Vermont, June 12-14 
Deaths 





The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
itional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. 
money should be sent with the notice. 


ELLIOT—In New York, N. Y., April 18, Henry R. Elliot, 
editor of the “hurch Ec onomist, a ed 57 yrs. He was 
at one time connected with the educati n department 
of the Japanese government, and after returning to 
America served the New York vening Post as its 
Washington correspondent. 

FISHER—In North Amberst, Mass., A eA a Ellen E., 
widow of Rev. George E. Fisher, age: 

PIKE—In San Diego, Cal., April 18, ies Sesriot N. 
Pike, daughter of the late David Pike of Boston, aged 
76 yrs. 

PRATT—In Dorset, Vt , April 16, Rev. Parsons S. Pratt, 
D. D., aged 90 yrs. He has been pastor in Dorset for 
50 years latterly having been pastor emeritus. 

RICHARDS—In Boston, April 18, Anna M., widow of 
Rey. George Richards, formerly pastor of Central 
Church, aged 82 yrs. Burial in New London, Ct. 

STEWART—In Rutland, Vt, April 4, Laura Isabella 
Simonds, wife of George W. "Stewart 





DEACON HERVEY KENT 
Died in Exeter, N. H., Deacon Hervey Kent, aged 
es go years. 

r. Kent’s was one of those genuine characters pro- 
duced by the simple, earnest life of New England a 
century ago. His educational advantages were only those 
afforded by the district school ard a few terms at an 
academy. He worked on the ancestral farm at Alstead, 
N. H., till he was twenty-one, and then chose the career 
of manufacturer and entered the mills at Nashua as 
bobbin boy. He advanced rapidly to positions of impor- 
tance in Manchester, Lawrence, Great Falls, Newton 
Upper Falls, Pittsfield and Lewiston. In 1862 he came 
to Exeter as agent of the Exeter Manufacturing Co. 
where his sagacity won for him the treasurership and 
later the presidency, which he held till oa h, ne ad- 
vanced age little impairing his business gras 6 was 
considerate of bis cmmerecs and interested in their 
physical and moral wel 

Mr. Kent’s religion was vital. It was the steadying 
power of his life of unusual ——— and unusual ad- 
versity. He buried all his children, a son and three 
daughters, in the prime of their lives, and lastly his 
wife. But in all this he never lost his faith in God’s 
goodness. No chill of outward circumstances quenched 
the glow in his heart. For years before his death he was 
blind. But this also he learned to accept cheerfully. 
As the outward vision failed, the inner vision | Med 
clearer. For thirty years he ‘was deacon of Phi lips 
Church, and gave liberally to its support. In the leisure 
enforced by blindness he spent much time in prayer 
for it and his pastor. Poverty and suffering never ap- 
pealed to him in vain, and large branches of Christian 
work received of his bounty. 

Death to him was go'’ng to meet his Master and those 
“ which he had loved long since, and lost awhile. 


M. G. 
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5 %p Safe, Sure, Simple 





WE CAN prove to your satis- 

faction that your savings in- 
vested with the Industrial Sav- 
ings and Loan Co. will earn 5% 
and be as safe as when earning 
a@ smaller rate of interest else- 
where. For over 12 years we 
have handied savings accounts 
by means of our simple certifi 
cate system from all parts of 


Assets 
$1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits 
$150,000 





the country and never paid less 
than 6%. Start an account with 
us at any time—withdraw when 
eg see fit. Earnings reckoned 
‘or every day your mor ey is in 
our care. Under New York Bank- 
ing Department eo and 
regularly examined by same, 
Write for particulars. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
12 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 











5% and 6% BONDS 


For Conservative Investors. 
SEND FOR LIST. 


CEORCE C. KELLOCC, 


161 Devonshire Street, - Boston, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1884.- 














AMERICAN GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Consecutive Quarterly Preferred Dividend No. 44. 
The regular quarterly dividend (No. 44) of one and 

three-quarters ng? — ov the preferred — stock 
of the American 7 9 iil be paid 
May 15, 1906, to tcmeaiees of beens rd ay 1. By order 
of the directors. EDWARD D. EASTON, President. 








Every Church should use our 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE. 
Over 2,500 churches now use our 
outfits. Acknowledged superior to 
allothers. Besides, our “Self Col- 
tga tray saves UNE-FOURTH 
t cost of other systems. We 
make ‘this LIBERAL OF FER: Send us date of your next 
communion and usual number of communicants and we 
will send a complete outfit for _— returnable at our 
expense if not racing tatisfacto 
Address Th i Service Co., 
Box ase, Lima, Ohio. 








“ aviVIDUAL COMMUNION cuPS | 
send for FREE catalogue and list of 
oearly 8,000 churches asing our cups. age) 
-enitury Communion Outfit Co. 
Bd “treet Rochester, N. Y. 


me DELLS =. 


Peal ' McSuane Bei. Founony Co., Bactuont, Mo. 


BELLS. 


steel aie Hamme Church and Scnou peiié. 
. The C.S, BELL CO., Hi 
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HEATERS 





to-date than others. 


Mlustrated Booklet, ‘The Magee 
Reputation," sent FREE, 
MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 
Nos. 32-38 Union St., BOSTON, MASS, 
Makers of the celebrated *‘ Magee” Furnaces, 
ges and Stoves, Steam and Hot Water Heaters. 








Magee Heaters are just a little more up- 
A disregard of expense to 
obtain the best, many years of varied experience, 
and an ability to grasp and adapt the most 
modern improvements have resulted in perfection, 
as near as it is possible to attain it, in the con- 
struction of Magee Steam and Hot Water 
Heaters. Economy,ease,safety, . : 
and satisfactory results attend the 
use of all Magee apparatus. 3 























You cannot be well 


The thing to right them is 
At your druggist’s, 


unless your stomach arid bowels are right. 
ayne’s Sanative Pills 
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Pastoral Transfers 
Mr. Ferrin Goes to Lowell 


Allan Conant Ferrin’s preparation for the minis- 
try added to the customary college and seminary 
courses ten years of teaching and teaching instincts 
have characterized his work. On going to Spring- 





REV. ALLAN CONANT FERRIN 


field, Vt., nearly six years ago, he drew into a 
Sunday noon seminar for the discussion of theology, 
sociology and current topics men outside the church 
He has steadily held their interest until the attitude 
of many of their class toward the church has been 
changed. He has been superintendent of the pub- 
lic schools and trustee of the public library. A 
man of broad sympathies, of intellectual and moral 
courage, he has enjoyed the confidence of the com- 
munity. 

His work has centered in his church, though it 
has reached beyond it. The church interior has 
been made over during his pastorate. A new par- 
sonage has been provided. The church has in- 
creased about twenty per cent. in membership, a 
large proportion of the additions being on confes- 
sion. He leaves the parish pervaded with a har- 
monious and healthful spirit. Parishioners and 
townsmen regret the loss of a trusted friend. 

The state, as well as Springfield, will miss him. 
He has been a director of the Vermont Domestic 
Missionary Society and served on several state com- 
mittees. His work as a pastor evangelist in con- 
nection with the Vermont Forward Movement has 
been singularly fruitful—perhaps the most eflicient 
he has done. His strong, sympathetic personality 
has been the telling power in his work, and has 
won the respect and love of bi~ brothers in the min” 
istry. He goes from Vermont to Massachusetts 
with his best work yet to be done. H. R. M. 


From New York to Nebraska 


Rey. Arthur F. Newell preached his farewell ser- 
mon at Sayville, L. I., April 8, and started next day 
for his new pastorate at Kearney, Neb. Mr. and 
Mrs. Newell are in a sense returning home by this 
removal. The former was previously pastor of 
Vine Street and Butler Avenue Churches of Lincoln, 
Neb., and Mrs. Newell, a graduate of the University 
of Nebraska, is daughter of Dr. Harmon Sross of 
Lincoln, who has just relinquished the Home Mis- 
sionary superintendency of Nebraska. Mr. Newell 
has acceptably filled six and one-half years with 
faithful work in this village church fifty miles from 
New York on the south shore of Long Island. Ac- 
cessions through the years increased steadily to 
the last, the church being left two hundred strong and 
practically out of debt. This pastorate has served 








SKIN PURIFICATION 
Effected by Cuticara Soap, Ointment 
and Pills when All 
Else Fails 

The agonizing itching and burning of the skin 
as in eczema; the frightful scaling, as in psoriasis; 
the loss of hair and crusting of sealp, as in scald 
head ; the facial disfigurement, asin acne and ring- 
worm ; the awful suffering of infants and anxiety of 
worn-out parents, as in milk-crust, tetter, eczema 
or salt rheum—all demand a remedy of almost su- 
perhuman virtues to successfully cope with them. 
That Cuticura Soap, Ointment and Pills are such 
stands proven by the testimony of the civilized 
world. 


J to advance Mr. Newell to the place of seniority in 

the Suffolk Association in point of pastoral years, 

‘ and has permitted him to see the fruit of his special 
labors for young people and children, along the line 
of the Go-to-church Band previously outlined in 
these columns. A reception at the church elicited 
many expressions of the high regard felt for Mr. 
and Mrs. Newell and the reluctance with which 
they are yielded to another people. Ss. W. H. 





Biographical 
REV. ELBERT 8. PORTER 


The pastor of First Congregational Church, Stock- 
bridge, Mass., died at his home April 18, of typhoid 
fever, at the age of forty-nine years. He was the 
son of a well-known Brooklyn Dutch Reformed min- 
ister, and was born in 1857. He graduated from 
Columbia College, class of 1880, and from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1883. He was for five 
years pastor of the Congregational church, Kent, 
Ct., then of Central Square Church, Bridgewater, 
Mass., where he remained thirteen years till called 
to Stockbridge in 1902. Mrs. Porter, who with five 
children survives him, is very ill with typhoid fever. 

He was a large-hearted, energetic man, and his 
training and culture qualified him for effective serv- 
ice in the New England communities where he 
labored. His strong missionary impulses led him to 
do much valuable work in the smaller Berkshire 
communities. He was deeply beloved by his people 
and warmly esteemed by citizens generally. 

The tender funeral service was conducted by Rev. 
A. F. Pierce, D. D., of Brockton, a close friend of 
Mr. Porter, and the esteem in which he was held by 
his brethren in the ministry was shown by the pres- 
ence of twelve of them. 





Lady Warwick makes the interesting admis- 
sion that she sold more of her family jewels 
to aid the Socialist cause in the recent English 
elections. 
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9 TRAINS A DAY 


Leave BOSTON 
for the West 
via 


5t004 “Albany Local.” Connections 
™ for points in New York State. 
A “Albany Express.” Saratoga 
8130 m 2nd New York State. Parlor 
Car to Saratoga. 
10*154 “Berkshire Express.” Parlor 
M Car to Albany and Buffalo. 
“Chicago Special.” Via Lake 
10*454 Shore; also Pittsburg, Cincin- 
M nati, St. Louis. Sleepers and 
The! wots ine.” D i 
e “ Wolverine.”’ etroit, 
2*00 va Grand Rapids, Chicage, St. 
Louis, Sleepers and Dining Car. 
“Western Express.” Niagara 
31325, Falls, Detroit, Cleveland, Chi- 
M cago, Lake Placid. Pullman 
Sleepers. 
6*02 P “Southwestern Express,” Cin- 
M™ cinnati, and Chicago. Dining 
Car and Sleepers. 
§*00 P “Pacific Express.” Buffalo and 
m™ Chicago, and St. Louis. Pullman 
Sleepers. 

11 t4h P “Albany Local.” New York 
t M State. Sleepers to Albany. 
*Daily. + Except Sunday. ¢ Except Saturday. 
THROUGH SLEEPING CAR AND DINING 
CAR SERVICE COMPLETE 
The Boston & Albany R. R , with its double 
track system, gives the finest train service out 
of New England, and the route lies through 
the picture-que Berkshire Hills, Mohawk 

Valley, via Niagara Falls. 
For advertising matter, call on or address 
R. M. Harris, 366 Washington St., Boston. 
A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 














Reduced Freight Rates 
ON HOUSEHOLD COODS 
to and from Colorado, California, 
Washington, Oregon, ¢tc. For full par- 


tieulars address Bekins Household Shipping Co., 
Desk B, 95 Washington St., Chicago, DI. 






















at the very low rate of 


east of Chicago. 


tation. 


boarding houses. 





That California Trip 
Now Within Reach 


You have long been planning it and 
this is your opportunity. 

Account of the Mystic Shrine meeting at 
Los Angeles special tickets from Chicago to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco will be sold 
April 25 to May 5, good for return until July 31, 


Ask or write for full details about this 
rate, and for illustrated California book- 
lets, maps and information as to hotels and 


Secure your sleeping car reservations 
as early as possible. 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass’r Traffic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry., 
CHICAGO. 













$62.50 for Round Trip 


You can go one way and return another. 
Favorable stop-over privileges are provided. 
Correspondingly low rates from all points 


Three fast, splendidly equipped, through 
trains every day via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line 


Every luxury known to modern transpor- 
All meals in dining cars. 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 














CLEANSED or DYED 


Refinished Properly 


AND REPLAITED LIKE NEW 














PLAITING Done on NEW Goods 

















Spring Renovating 


CARPETS DYED Many Wilton and Axminster Carpets become faded when very little worn We 
SOLID COLORS have made a great success of Dyeing them in Reds Greens Browns and solid colors 


Also PORTIERES DRAPERIES FURNITURE COVERINGS &c 


LACE CURTAINS CLEANSED BLANKETS CLEANSED AND REBOUND GLOVES FEATHERS SILKS SATINS 
WOOLENS COTTONS MIXTURES EMBROIDERIES OF ALL KINDS and TURKISH RUGS 
CLEANSED IN THE RIGHT WAY 
Clothes of All Kinds for Men Women and Children Cleansed or Dyed and Carefully Pressed 


LEV@ANDOS 


RINCIPAL OFFICES 


17 Temple Place Bo 


1633 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 

50 Asylum Street Hartford 

155 Thames Street Newport a 
1 Galen Street@ 









wn (Newton Delivery) 


3 Church Street, New 
» 1274 Massachusetts Avenue Cambridge 


557 Fifth Avenue New York City 


7 G Street (Colorado Building) Washington 
Haven 285 Westminster Street Providence 


3 Pleasant Street Worcester 


70 Market Street Lynn 
284 Boylston Street Boston Back Bay Branch 











E.T. Slattery Co. 


ARE NOW SHOWING 
COMPLETE LINES 


STREET SUITS 


Bolero, Pony, Eton, half and three- 
quarter length coats in Chiffon 
Broadcloth, Panama, Voile, 
Linen, etc. 

ALSO 


Automobile Coats, 
Street Coats, Rain Coats 


House, Dinner and Evening Gowns 
PARIS AND VIENNA MODELS 


French Neckwear and Millinery 


COLD STORAGE FOR FURS 


155 Tremont St., Boston 








ON TO OAK PARK 


Annual Meeting of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society 


FIRST CHURCH, OAK PARK, ILL., MAY 8, 9, 10, 1906 























This gathering in one of the suburbs of Chicago promises to 
be of unusual interest and importance. It is hoped and believed 
that friends and supporters in all parts of the country of the 
organization which has done so much to Christianize America 
will rally in large numbers. 

For entertainment, consisting of lodgings and breakfast, 
offered to all delegates, missionaries and officials of the society 
and their wives, apply to Mrs. GEORGE C. MASTIN, 448 North 
Kenilworth Avenue, Oak Park, Ill. 

Luncheon and dinner will be served in the wecrten Church 
at a small cost. 

A special train composed of best Pullman equipment, Draw- 
ing-room Sleeping Cars, Dining Cars and first-class Day Coaches 
will leave New York 4.30 P. M. May 7th, and Boston 
2P.M. May 7. 

Buyers of tickets when purchasing must ask for a certifi- 
cate to the Congregational Home Missionary Society, which 
will entitle holders to return passage at one-third of the going 
rate. ‘ 

Fare from New York to Chicago is $20.00 and 
from Boston to Chicago $22.00. The charge for 
a double berth is, from New York $5.00 and from 
Boston $5.50. 


For further information address 
WASHINGTON CHOATE, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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